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THE GENIUS OF DICKENS. 


HILE all English-speaking peoples to whom the telegraph 

has as yet carried the sad news of the death of Dickens 
are realising for the first time how vast a fund of enjoyment they owe 
to him, and how much happier than their fathers they have been in 
living in the time when Dickens gave a new province to English 
literature and new resources to English speech, it is the natural time 
to ask ourselves how we should all be mourning if, with the final 
vanishing of his figure from amongst us, it were inevitable for the 
innumerable crowd of Dickens’s whimsical creations to be totally 
obliterated from our minds. Let any man seriously number the 
acquaintances the continued right of personal intercourse with whom 
he would buy at the cost of renouncing forever the acquaintance of 
Dickens’s best creations, and he will soon become conscious of the 
greatness of the sacrifice which would be required of him. How 
many of our friends should we not give up before letting loose our 
hold on Mrs. Nickleby and the old gentleman who tossed vegetable 
marrows over her garden wall? How many of our servants would 
receive warning before we consented to discharge “the Marchioness ” 
from our memory, and forfeited forever our vested right in Sam Weller 
and Job Trotter? How many schoolmasters would retain their schools 
if parents had to choose between their closing their doors and the 
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final breaking-up of Dr. Blimber’s and his successor in their minds? 
Where is the caller whose cards we would not consent never to see 
again, rather than lose the picture of the pack Mr. Toots used to leave 
“for Mr. Dombey,” “ for Mrs. Dombey,” “ for Miss Dombey ”? Would 
not London sacrifice fifty real boarding-houses without a sigh, rather 
than lose its “Todgers’s”? And where is the popular preacher, 
however large his tabernacle, whom England would not surrender with 
resignation rather than surrender the memory,—fragrant of much 
rarer and more delightful odours that pine-apple rum-and-water,— of 
the immortal Shepherd? Which of our thieves and housebreakers 
should we not be inclined to pardon by acclamation rather than 
sentence either Charley Bates or the Dodger to intellectual transporta- 
tion for life? Would not even America,—libelled America,— part 
with many an eminent candidate for the next Presidency rather than 
lose its Pogram, or its Hominy, or its Jefferson Brick? How long we 
might go on with such a list of alternatives we dare not even try to 
calculate, but we are certain that we are speaking well within the mark 
when we say that there are at least a hundred of Dickens’s figures in 
every reading Englishman’s mind, no one of whom would he consent 
to lose to keep the acquaintance of one half of the living men whom 
he would speak to with friendly greeting if he met them in the streets. 
And if you add to the definite loss of typical forms, the even greater 
indefinite loss in the sense of humour which these creations have 
stimulated, or even generated, in otherwise dull-minded, matter-of-fact 
Britons, the debt of ever-accumulating mental wealth which we owe to 
the works of the great man who has just left us becomes immeasurable. 

What was the secret,—if it be possible in any brief way to describe 
the secret,— of a genius so rich to overflowing in the creation of 
English types of humour? Mainly it was, we think, due to three 
great literary gifts combined,—a sense of humour as delicate as 
Charles Lamb’s, and much more inventive and active, which was at 
the basis of Dickens’s genius, and by which he sorted his conceptions ; 
a power of observation so enormous that he could photograph almost 
everything he saw; and, perhaps partly as the result of these two 
powers in combination, but partly, it may be, of some others, a marvel- 
lous faculty of multiplying at will, and yet with an infinity of minute 
variety, new illustrations of any trait, the type of which he had once 
well mastered. Indeed, just as the great mystery of physiology is 
said to be how a single living cell multiplies itself into a tissue 
composed of an indefinite number of similar cells, so the great 
intellectual mystery of Dickens’s fertile genius was his power of re- 
duplicating a single humorous conception of character into an elaborate 
structure of strictly analogous conceptions. His greatest successes 
have always been gained on types of some complexity, such as that 
smart, impudent cockney, be it serving boy, or serving man, or 
adventurer, which is the basis of such characters as Bailey Junior’s, 
Sam Weller’s, Jingle’s, and several others,— and his greatest failures 
have been made on attempts to convert individual peculiarities, like 
Mr. Jaggers’s habit of biting his thumb, or Mr. Carker’s of showing 
his teeth, into the key-note of a character. But take which of his 
books you will, from the first to the one of which the publication had 
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only just reached its third number at his death, and you will find the 
same secret of success and failure,— the former, the secret of success, 
inexhaustible power of illustrating an adequately-conceived physical 
type of character, such as Mrs. Gamp, or Mr. Pecksniff, or Mr. Squeers, 
or either of the Wellers, or Mr. Winkle, or the Marchioness, or Miss 
Miggs, or Mr. Toots, or Mrs. Pipchin, or Noah Claypole, or Bradley 
Headstone, or Mr. Venus,—the latter, the secret of failure, a mono- 
tonous repetition of some trait too individual to admit of any adequate 
variety, and which consequently becomes the mere incarnation of a 
bodily habit or trick, such as the Fat Boy, and Joe Willet, and the 
brothers Cheeryble, and Cousin. Feenix, and Mr. Jaggers, and “the 
Analytical Chemist,” and a number of others. But whether a success 
or a failure, Mr. Dickens’s characters are invariably structures raised 
by his humour on a single physical aspect. Sam Weller is always the 
smart or impudent cockney serving-man,— everything he says corres- 
ponds exactly with Mr. Dickens’s first description of him as the sharp 
boots in the Borough inn, with a loose, red, neck-handkerchief round 
his neck, and an old white hat stuck awry on his head ; Mrs. Gamp is 
always the snuffy old monthly nurse ; the Marchioness always the keen- 
witted, stunted, child-servant ; Mr. Pecksniff always the candid hypocrite 
looking over a high wall of collar; and so on with all his characters. 
There is not, as far as we remember, a single successful character in 
all Dickens’s works of which you could conceive more than one aspect. 
Mr. Swiveller is always roystering, good-natured, and sentimental ; 
Mr. Toots always nervous, good-natured, and idiotic; Dr. Blimber 
always pompous, patronising, and schoolmasterish ; Miss Miggs always 
spiteful, vain, and cunning ; Mr. Silas Wegg always sly, calculating, 
and quoting sentimental ballads; Mr. Venus always low-spirited, 
weak-eyed, and anatomical ; and so forth. The great and unfailing 
wonder is how any novel-writer who gives so absolutely identical a 
tone to all the characters he conceives, manages to make them so full 
to overflowing of fresh vitality and infinite humour. No one ever gets 
tired of Dick Swiveller, or Bailey Junior, or Mr. Pecksniff, or Mrs. 
Gamp, or old Mr. Weller, or Fanny Squeers, or Mr. Lillyvick, or 
Sawyer late Knockemorf, or Barnaby Rudge and his raven, or Simon 
Tappertit, or even of Jenny Wren. And it is marvellous that it should 
be so, for all these are always precisely consistent with the first glimpse 
we get of them ; and with any genius less rich in variations on the 
same air than Dickens’s we should be sick of them in no time. 

But then no writer ever had the power which Dickens had of 
developing the same fundamental conception in so infinitely humorous 
a variety of form. Hunt through all Mrs. Gamp’s monthly-nurse 
disquisition, and you will never find there a repetition,— excepting 
always in those great landmarks of the conception, the vast selfishness 
and self-admiration, the permanent desire to have the bottle left on 
“the chimley piece” for use “when so dispoged,” and the mutual 
confidence between her and her mythical friend Mrs. Harris. With 
these necessary exceptions there is not one single repetition of a 
speech or a maxim. The central cell, as we may call it, of the 
character has multiplied itself a thousandfold without a single echo of 
an old idea. The marvel of Dickens is the exquisite ease, perfect 
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physical consistency, and yet wonderful variety of paths by which he 
always makes his characters glide back into their leading trait. His 
greater characters are perfect labyrinths of novel autobiographical 
experience, all leading back to the same central cell. Mrs. Gamp, 
for instance, is barely introduced before she introduces also to the 
reader her great and original contrivance for praising herself and 
intimating decently to all the world the various stipulations on which 
alone she agrees to “sick or monthly,”— that intimate friend whose 
sayings cannot be verified by direct reference to herself, because she 
is in reality only the reflex form of No. 1,— Mrs. Harris. ‘“*‘ Mrs. 
Gamp,’” says this imaginary lady, as reported by Mrs. Gamp herself, 
“if ever there was a sober creetur to be got at eighteenpence a day 
for working people and three-and-six for gentlefolks,— nightwatching,’ 
said Mrs. Gamp, with emphasis, ‘ being a extra charge,— you are that 
inwalable person.’ ‘Mrs. Harris,’ I says to her, ‘don’t name the 
charge, for if J could afford to lay all my feller creeturs out for nothink, 
I would gladly do it, sech is the love I bears’em.’” But this, we need 
hardly say, is a great humorist’s creation oz a hint from human life, 
and not human life itself. Any actual Mrs. Gamp no doubt might 
have invented sayings for actual friends of her own, but would never 
have indulged in the intellectual audacity of reproducing herself as 
her own best friend, and investing her with another name and a great 
variety of imaginary babies. And so, too, it is the great humorist, and 
not Mrs. Gamp, who answers so generously for her willingness “ to lay 
all my feller creeturs out for nothink, sech is the love I bears ’em.” 
Note, too, the inexhaustible humour with which Dickens makes her 
slide back with the utmost naturalness and quite involuntarily into the 
provision for her own wants and the recollection of her own history, 
when she is apparently consulting for the comfort of others. She is 
making tea for Mrs. Jonas Chuzzlewit :—‘“‘ And quite a family it is to 
make tea for,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘ and wot a happiness to do it! My 
good young woman,’ to the servant-girl, ‘p’raps somebody would like 
to try a new-laid egg or two not biled too hard. Likeways a few 
rounds of buttered toast, first cuttin’ off the crust, in consequence of 
tender teeth, which Gamp himself, Mrs. Chuzzlewit, at one blow, being 
in liquor, struck out four, two single and two double, as was took by 
Mrs. Harris for a keepsake, and is carried in her pocket at the present 
hour, along with two cramp bones, a bit of ginger, and a grater, like a 
blessed infant’s shoe, in tin, with a little heel to put the nutmeg in, as 
many times I’ve seen and said and used for caudle when required 
within the month.’” The infinite number of avenues by which Mr. 
Dickens makes Mrs. Gamp, as Hegel would say, return into herself, 
and the absolutely inexhaustible number of physical illustrations all 
of the monthly-nurse kind by which she effects it, are the key-notes to 
his genius. Watch him with Mr. Pecksniff, or Bailey Junior, or old 
Weller the coachman,—a perfectly typical instance in his wonderful 
account of his second wife’s death, “ paying the last pike at a quarter- 
past six,” and of the condign punishment administered to Mr. Stiggins, 
—or watch him with Mr. Venus, or Mr. Honeythunder, or where you 
will, you always note the same method, a central type out of which his 
mind creates all sorts of conceivable, and, to any one but himself in 
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conceivable, but always consistent, varieties, each and all of them full 
of the minutest knowledge of life, and therefore never wearying the 
reader. His power is like that of a moral kaleidoscope, all the 
various fragments of colour being supplied by actual experience, so 
that when you turn and turn it, and get ever new combinations, you 
never seem to get away from actual life, but always te be concerned 
with the most common-place of common-place realities. All the while, 
however, you are really running the changes on a single conception, 
but with so vast a power of illustration from the minutest experience, 
that you are deceived into thinking that you are dealing with a real 
being. Of course, no man ever really pretended to be so scrupulously 
candid as Mr. Pecksniff when he complained, “I have been struck this 
day with a walking-stick, which I have every reason to believe has knobs 
on it, on that delicate and exquisite portion of the human anatomy, 
the brain ;” nor was there ever any one so persistently desirous of 
finding disagreeable circumstances under which it would be a credit to 
be jolly, as Mark Tapley. This is the idealism of the author, idealism 
only disguised by the infinite resource of common physical detail with 
which he illustrates it. How little of a realist Dickens actually was 
in his creations of character, may be seen whenever he attempts to 
deal with an ordinary man or woman, like Nicholas or Kate Nickleby, 
ot again David Copperfield, who is to us quite as little real as Nicholas 
Nickleby, even though intended, as has always been said, for the 
author himself. Mortimer Lightwood and Eugene Wrayburn, in “ Our 
Mutual Friend,” are deplorable failures, and the worthy Minor Canon 
in “The Mystery of Edwin Drood” promised to be so too. The 
infinite multiplication of detailed illustrations of a single humorous 
type has always been Mr. Dickens’s real secret of power. A realist 
as regards Auman nature, he never was at all. 

But it will be asked where, then, is the secret of Dickens’s pathos, 
such pathos as that with which he describes little Paul Dombey’s 
death, or Nancy’s murder. Can that really come under such a 
rationale of his genius as we have given? In the first place, we do 
not believe that Dickens’s pathos is by any means his strong side. 
He spoils his best touches by his heavy hand in harping on them. 
Even in the death of little Paul, a great deal too much is made of a 
very natural touch in itself,— the child’s languid interest in the return 
of the golden ripple to the wall at sunset, and his fancy that he was 
floating with the river to the sea. Dickens is so obviously delighted 
with himself for this picturesque piece of sentiment, that he quite 
fondles his own conception. He used to give it even more of the 
same effect of high-strung sentimental melodrama, in reading or 
reciting it, than the written stury itself contains. We well remember 
the mode in which he used to read, “The golden ripple on the wall 
came back again, and nothing else stirred in the room. The old, old 
fashion! The fashion that came in with our first garments and will 
last unchanged till our race has run its course, and the wide firmament 
is rolled up like a scroll. The old, old fashion— Death! Oh, thank 
God, all who see it, for that older fashion yet of Immortality! And 
look upon us, angels of young children, with regards not quite estranged 
when the swift river bears us to the ocean.” It was precisely the pathos 
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of the Adelphi Theatre, and made the most painful impression of 
pathos feasting on itself. We more than doubt, then, whether Dickens 
can be called a great master of pathos at all. There is no true lyrical, 
no poetic touch, about his pathos ; it is, in the main, the overstrained 
pathos of melodrama. And that precisely agrees with our estimate of 
what he was greatest in. He could always abstract any single trait of 
human life, and collect round it all sorts of natural physical details, 
Just so he describes the pity excited by little Paul’s death, and frames 
his death-bed, as it were, in those gradual changes from light to shade, 
and shade to light, which take up so much of the perceptive power of 
a dying child. Of course, however, in all Dickens’s attempts to 

escribe, he describes with the intensity of genius. No one can fail 
to feel horror at the description of Sikes’s feelings as he wanders 
about with his dog after the murder of Nancy. In the delineation of 
remorse he is, too, much nearer the truth of nature than in the 
delineation of grief. True grief needs the most delicate hand to 
delineate truly. A touch too much, and you perceive an affectation, 
and, therefore, miss the whole effect of bereavement. But remorse 
when it is genuine is one of the simplest of passions, and the most 
difficult to overpaint. Dickens, with his singular power of lavishing 
himself on one mood, has given some vivid pictures of this passion 
which deserve to live. Still this is the exception which proves the 
rule. He can delineate remorse for murder because there is so little 
limit to the feeling, so little danger of passing from the true to the 
falsetto tone. In general there is no delicate painting of emotion in 
Dickens. His love-passages are simply detestable. By far his greatest 
success, here, is the mixture of profound love with worship which poor 
Smike feels from afar for the sister of his friend, because in that 
picture a certain amount of restraint was imposed on the somewhat 
vulgar tenderness in which his heroes and heroines otherwise delight. 
But this failure to depict any of the subtler emotions, in their purest 
form, like his failure to depict a single real character as distinguished 
from his impersonation of a certain abstract type, surely confirms the 
impression that it is as a humorist, and as a humorist alone, that 
Dickens will be immortal. He drew one or two real moods of feeling 
with singular intensity, but fell into melodrama where delicacy of 
discrimination was requisite ; but he could always accumulate round a 
single abstract type the most wonderful wealth of humorous illustration 
in the utmost detail, and it is his figures of this kind which will live 
forever, not as men, but as impersonations. Molitre’s Tartuffe is 
poor and thin compared with Dickens’s Pecksniff. 
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THE LEGEND OF LA BREA. 


This myth about the famous Pitch Lake of Trinidad was told almost word for word to a 
M. Joseph by an aged half-caste Indian, who went by the name of Sefior Trinidada. The manners 
and customs which the ballad describes, and the cruel and dangerous desi:uction of the beautiful 
birds of Trinidad, are facts which may be easily verified by any one who will take the trouble to 
visit the West Indies. 


OWN beside the loathly Pitch Lake, 
In the stately Morichal,* 
Sat an ancient Spanish Indian, 
Peering through the columns tall. 


Watching vainly for the flashing 
Of the jewelled colibris ; + 
Listening vainly for their humming 
Round the honey-blossomed trees. 


“Few,” he sighed, “they come, and fewer, 
To the cocorite { bowers ; 

Murdered, madly, through the forests 
Which of yore were theirs—and ours.” 


By there came a negro hunter, 
Lithe and lusty, sleek and strong, 
Rolling round his sparkling eyeballs, 
As he loped and lounged along. 


Rusty firelock on his shoulder ; 
Rusty cutlass on his thigh ; 

Never jollier British subject 
Rollicked underneath the sky. 


British law to give him safety, 
British fleets to guard his shore, 

And a square of British freehold — 
He had all we have, and more. 


Fattening through the endless summer, 
Like his own provision ground, 

He had reached the summum bonum 
Which our latest wits have found. 





* A magnificent wood of the Mauritia Fanpalm, on the south shore of the Pitch Lake. 
+t Humming-birds +t Maximiliana palms. 
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So he thought; and in his hammock 
Gnawed his junk of sugar-cane, 

Toasted plantains at the fire-stick, 
Gnawed, and dozed, and gnawed again. 


Had a wife in his ajoupa *— 
Or, at least, what did instead ; 
Children, too, who died so early, 
He’d no need to earn their bread. 


Never stole, save what he needed, 
From the Crown woods round about; 
Never lied, except when summoned — 
Let the warden find him out. 


Never drank, except at market ; 
Never beat his sturdy mate ; 
She could hit as hard as he could, 
And had just as hard a pate. 


Had no care for priest nor parson, 
Hope of heaven nor fear of hell; 
And in all his views of nature 
Held with Comte and Peter Bell. 


Healthy, happy, silly, kindly, 
Neither care nor toil had he, 

Save to work an hour at sunrise, 
And then hunt the colibri. 


Not a bad man; not a good man: 
Scarce a man at all, one fears, 

If the Man be that within us 
Which is born of fire and tears. 


Round the palm-stems, round the creepers, 
Flashed a feathered jewel past, 
Ruby-crested, topaz-throated, 
Plucked the cocorite bast, 


Plucked the fallen ceiba-cotton,t 
Whirred away to build his nest, 

Hung at last, with happy humming, 
Round some flower he fancied best. 


Up then went the rusty muzzle, 
“ Dat de tenth I shot to-day: ” 
But out sprang the Indian shouting, 
Balked the negro of his prey. 





* Hut of timber and palm leaves. 





+ From the Eriodendron, or giant silk-cotton. 
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“Eh, you Sefior Trinidada ! 
What dis new ondacent plan ? 

Spoil a genl’man’s chance ob shooting ? 
I as good as any man. 


“Dese not your woods; dese de Queen’s woods: 
You seem not know whar you ar, 

Gibbin’ yuself dese buckra airs here, 
You black Indian Papist! Dar!” 


Stately, courteous, stood the Indian ; 
Pointed through the palm-tree shade : 
“Does the gentleman of colour 
Know how yon Pitch Lake was made?” 


Grinned the negro, grinned and trembled — 
Through his nerves a shudder ran — 
Saw a snake-like eye that held him; 
Saw —he’d met an Obeah man. 


Saw a fétish—such a bottle — 
Buried at his cottage door ; 
Toad and spider, dirty water, 
Rusty nails, and nine charms more. 


Saw in vision such a cock’s head 
In the path—and it was white! 
Saw Brinvilliers * in his pottage: 
Faltered, cold and damp with fright. 


Fearful is the chance of poison: 
Fearful, too, the great unknown : 

Magic brings some Positivists 
Humbly on their marrow-bone. 


Like the wedding-guest enchanted, 
There he stood, a trembling cur ; 

While the Indian told his story, 
Like the Ancient Mariner. 


Told how —“ Once that loathly Pitch Lake 
Was a garden bright and fair ; 

How the Chaymas off the mainland 
Built their palm ajoupas there. 


“How they throve, and how they fattened, 
Hale and happy, safe and strong ; 

Passed the livelong days in feasting ; 
Passed the nights in dance and song. 








* Spigelia anthelmia, a too well-known poison-plant. 
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“Till they cruel grew, and wanton ; 
Till they killed the colibris. 

Then outspake the great Good Spirit, 
Who can see through all the trees. 


“ Said —‘ And what have I not sent you, 
Wanton Chaymas, many a year? 
Lapp,* agouti,t cachicame,t 
Quenc |] and guazu-pita deer. 





“*Fish I sent you, sent you turtle, 
Chip-chip,§ conch, flamingo red, 
Woodland paui,{/ horned screamer,** 

And blue ramier tft overhead. 


“¢Plums from balata tf and mombin, ||} 
Tania,$§§$ manioc,{[/] water-vine ;*** 

Let you fell my slim manacques,tft 
Tap my sweet moriché wine.{{{ 


“¢Sent rich plantains, ||j|| food of angels ; 
Rich ananas,§$$ food of kings ; 

Grudged you none of all my treasures: 
Save these lovely useless things.’ 


“But the Chaymas’ ears were deafened ; 
Blind their eyes, and could not see 
How a blissful Indian’s spirit 
Lived in every colibri. 


“Lived, forgetting toil and sorrow, 
Ever fair and ever new ; 

Whirring round the dear old woodland, 
Feeding on the honey-dew. 


“Till one evening roared the earthquake : 
Monkeys howled, and parrots screamed : 
And the Guaraons at morning 
Gathered here, as men who dreamed. 


“Sunk were gardens, sunk ajoupas ; 
Hut and hammock, man and hound: 
And above the Chayma village 
Boiled with pitch the cursed ground. 


* Ceelogenys Paca t Wild cavy. t Armadillo. \| Peccary hog. 
§ Trigonia. J Penelope. ** Palamedea. tt Dove. 

tt Mimusops. iii! Spondias. §$ An esculent Arum. 

9% Jatropha manihot, ‘‘Cassava.” *** Vitis Caribxa. 

ttt Euterpe, “‘mountain cabbage”’ palm. ¢tt Mauritia palm. 


Ht Musa. 





§§§ Pine-apple. 
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“Full, and too full; safe, and too safe ; 
Negro man, take care, take care. 

He that wantons with God’s bounties 
Of God’s wrath had best beware. 


“For the saucy, reckless, heartless, 
Evil days are sure in store. 

You may see the Negro sinking 
As the Chayma sank of yore.” 


Loudly laughed that stalwart hunter — 
“Eh, what superstitious talk ! 

Nyam * am nyam, an’ maney maney ; 
3irds am birds, like park am park ; 

An’ dere’s twenty thousand birdskins 
Ardered jes’ now fram New Yark.” 


C. KINGSLEY. 


POSITIVISM. 
For Tur New Ecrectic MAGAzine 


II. 


. HE modern mind is essentially occupied with man, and not 

with God. It is essentially subjective, and we incline to 
give subjective views and reasons for all things. Hence the Idealism 
of Berkeley, the Pantheism of Spinosa, Schelling, and the higher Posi- 
tivists. Idealism certainly has a foundation in the fact that physi- 
ologically our perceptions are wholly subjective. Even to the organs 
of sense they are wholly within the animal sensuous organism. We 
see the moon —not the objective thing itself, but an image painted 
upon the retina of the optic nerve.f Because this is true it does not 
follow that there is to the observer no objective moon to excite that 
subjective impression. Again, one finds subjectively an impression of 








* Food. 
t This is not to take sides with Sir Wm. Hamilton, nor with his opponents, as to whether we 
perceive things in themselves or only some image or impression of them. Theirs was a question 


in metaphysics ; ours is only in physiology. 
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a supernatural presence: the adit of his own organism gives it 
shape and sensuous form. A heavenly visitant appears an angel, 
Positivists and this old notion of revelation would tell us alike, this 
image is only the creation of that awful function of the mind, the 
imagination ; the impression is only internal, subjective: the Posi- 
tivist adds, without objective basis or reality. The believer in revela- 
tion only differs from it by the addition of his faith. He conceives 
that there is a supernatural objectivity there as truly in the case of the 
angel as of the moon. ‘The popular mind can perceive no difference. 
Such a one receiving such an impression believes that he sees the 
one, and with the same organs of vision as the other. Yet we have 
seen that a philosophical. observer, whether a believer in the super 
natural or not, makes a very broad distinction. Such a one may have 
the firmest faith in the supernatural, and in the truth and reality of 
religious inspirations and visions, and yet admit that it is what this 
new philosophy calls Anthropomorphism, admit that the strongest 
image portrayed to the prophetic mind is purely subjective. And 
they add, it necessarily must be so. It cannot be otherwise. Like all 
other images, it cannot be otherwise than subjective. ‘The super- 
natural, like all our other impressions and conceptions, must neces- 
sarily be sensuous, anthropomorphic ; must necessarily seem to be 
projected upon the screen of these five senses. 

4. Now, where is the test of objectivity? Where is the test between 
sane impressions and the visions of madness? Is there nothing we 
can bring to bear that will relieve this terrible doubt? ‘This too is 
essentially a modern question. As we have seen, it would make but 
little impression upon the ancient mind. 

The test of objectivity? Positivism will not allow us to ascend 
beyond Common Sense for the solution. Common Sense, completely 
analysed, is sufficient. To the popular mind it is sufficient, and that 
is the most important. No system since the world began ever insisted 
so much on giving credit to the senses as this, for convenience now 
called Positivism. If our philosophical friends object to the term, let 


them furnish us a better. If we call it Materialism, they object ; if 


Idealism, they object ; if Spiritualism, no doubt they would equally 
object. They must allow us then still to use a name which the most 
prominent sect of their school has rendered universally understood. 

Positivism insists upon the infallibility of the senses. But how? 
Not absolutely and fer se, but by comparison. By subjecting them to 
the common sense: subject to be adjusted and determined and corrected 
by the judgment of community ; by comparison with the senses of 
others,— yes, of all other creatures having like organs. Hence, with 
Comte, the authority of Humanity, as his Z’umanité is unfortunately 
Anglicized. Hence the authority of Society. 

This is the great service rendered by Positivism to analysis. 
Whether the other skeptics adopt their philosophy and religion or not, 
they have adopted the very terminology of the Positivists. Sociology, 
the science of man, the science of history, is an instance. Sociology 
includes this analysis of Common Sense. It is, that Society — a better 
term than either Humanity or Common Sense — is capable, has authority 
to correct the perceptions of individuals. 
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In ordinary application there is no difficulty. All men do this 
perpetually. It is a law of our organism. No two men can associate 
without bringing this law of their being into action. A solitary 
human being, strictly such, is a maniac; or of that class. No man 
knows himself to be rational except by association with his kind. 
Two of us see the moon, let us suppose for the first time. Were I 
alone in the perception, I might fear hallucination, especially if 
subject to ghostly apparitions. But another sees something there also. 
This gives me hope there is no mistake. A third sees it likewise, 
and confidence is increased. But when I find that all men, and all 
creatures having organs of sight, see something there at the same 
time which from their descriptions or actions I conclude to be exactly 
similar to the image in my own mind, I rise to positive certainty 
that there is an objective moon. In this last we have the highest 
evidence of objectivity we are capable of attaining, and its very 
definition. ‘This is the highest degree of certainty offered us by this 
philosophy. ‘This is Positive certitude. In a former paper it was 
shown that this certitude cannot mean apodictical or absolute 
certainty, such as we have in mathematics. But it is the highest 
degree of certitude this school, taken alone, can afford. It is sufficient, 
as we see every day, for many to act upon —that is, may think they 
are acting upon it; though in reality as we have seen, the common- 
sense of mankind is based upon quite higher grounds, viz., upon the 
unconscious application of the @ priori conception of God: that He 
Is, and that all His creation is governed by law—6é adyos — the 
harmony of the universe ; and that He can neither deceive nor be 
deceived. 

5. Now Positivism having taken us thus far,— to the common-sense of 
mankind, or to the authority of society,— takes us another step. It 
tells us from innumerable inductions that this is a common conclusion 
of all mankind ; that our several subjective impressions are to be 
corrected by the common voice of society ; and moreover, that the 
judgments of society are infallible. In other words, that could we 
compare and analyse all the conceptions of the race, the general 
conclusion must be certain — certain as this school thinks it possible 
tobe. As in case of seeing the moon, so with all other perceptions, 
with all other instincts, all other passions of man —that there must 
be an objective basis for a universal subjective perception. 

The religious passion or sense has also its subjective impressions ; 
and if they are without objective basis, they would form an exception. 
But they are not an exception ; judged by the rules of this philosophy, 
religious observation is as certain as any other. And it may be 
remarked that this carried out, would give as high certainty for the 
subjective visions of mystics as for sight of the moon, and in the same 
order. Their supernatural impressions and inspirations would not be 
contrary to common-sense ; but a higher region of the natural, as 
the name etymologically implies. And yet not all men, sound and 
perfect in the natural order, have had the supernatural gift also. 
There are many things regarded as credible—indeed are facts — 
which but few have seen or ever will see. Not a dozen men had 
seen a spectroscope and learned its use before there was universal 
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credence of the Spectrum Analysis. ‘This is not contrary to common- 
sense. We have not all seen it, but the witnesses who have agree 
with great unanimity, and it is connected step by step with other 
facts which we have seen and think we understand ; that is, as it js 
called, the phenomena of the spectrum are explained in such a way 
that we have no difficulty in understanding and believing. 

Apply this principle to supernatural and mystic visions, and allow 
them also to be connected with and corrected by this common-sense 
of mankind, this comparative analysis of society, and the witnesses 
all agree. Not all have seen the like, and the seers have not all 
viewed it from the same stand-point, nor from the same circumstances 
and habits of thought ; but all who have been affected by inspiration 
speak in terms exactly homologous. The homologies of the religions 
of the world identify them. To show this homology requires this 
analysis, and is one of its highest flights. 

6. This is no new view of the matter. The homology of myths and 
creeds has been so evident to ordinary observation that it has long 
been used by the empirical religionists as an argument in favor of 
what they call “universal tradition.” The homology is so palpable, 
even with the very low grade of analysis heretofore in use, no wonder 
it was considered proof of a recent descent from some hypothetical 
Adam, or Noah, or Deucalion. Now, should we suffer Positivism to 
sweep away from history all these respectable notions, rightly 
analysed it offers us compensation in this universal homology of the 
forms and thoughts which underlie these creeds and social organisa- 
tions. Instead of weakening the position of religionists, it becomes 
greatly stronger in this conception of the spontaneous universal 
homologous evolution of beliefs than in the feeble uncertainty of a 
tradition from some common parent. Even if Prof. Huxley is right, 
that “there are savages without God in any proper sense of the word, 
but none without ghosts; and the fetichism, ancestor-worship, hero- 
worship, and demonology of primitive savages are all . . . different 
manners of expression of their belief in ghosts, and of the anthropo- 
morphic interpretation of out-of-the-way events which is its concomi- 
tant ; witchcraft and sorcery . . . the practical expressions of these 
beliefs ; and they stand in the same relation to religious worship as the 
simple anthropomorphism of children or savages does to theology ”*— 
it would only prove that religion is a cu/tus, and capable of improve- 
ment with the advancement of the race. If Theology, or more 
properly Theodicy, is the result of a higher civilisation, the more 
ground this for a higher veneration of it. It further proves that the 
distinguished Professor is better skilled in analysing the homologies 
of the various organs of animal structures than in comparing the 
evolutions of that subtle faculty of the human mind which has 
produced all these diverse creeds, from the simplest anthropomorphism 
of savages and children to the latest development of cultivated 
religion now battling for dominion over thought. 

7- To return to Positivism. We have seen that their key-notes are 
the Senses and Common-Sense. In fact, this last development of 
the sensualistic materialism of the age, which has been gaining ground 
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for at least 200 years, has made a great advance upon their predeces- 
sors the skeptics. - They do tender us some ground of certitude, 
some rule for opinion and action. ‘Their immediate progenitors, and 
cotemporary coadjutors and combatants in another branch of the 
same philosophy, rest in the senses as the rule. They give little 
weight to the Common Sense; that is, rejecting the idea of the 
solidarity of the race — the true and highest notion of organic society — 
the pursuit of faith is left to the individual, every man for himself. 
We have already seen that were such a thing possible, as it is not, the 
condition of such a solitary truth-catcher could not be distinguished 
from mania. Is it not then a great advance proposed by Comte that 
the individual can take his inspiration only from the whole ; that each 
private mind is but a unit of the mass, and submits its judgments to 
the inspiration of Society ; that no man should trust his own solitary 
conclusions, even by intuition of the senses, until tested by the general 
judgment of mankind? No man does, without being so far forth 
insane. 

8. But let us follow this dogma of theirs by their own method ; in 
conclusion we can look at its consequences. Rightly regarded, we 
have seen the extension they give to Common Sense is quite beyond 
the use the skeptics made of it. We have also seen that this is more 
philosophical than to stop short with the analysis. 

To apply this grand doctrine of their organon to religion. Observing 
the facts collected in sociology, they tell us religiosity is as natural to man 
as any other of his characteristics. It is natural to man, individually 
and socially, in every way striving after unseen excellence, ideal perfec- 
tion. No child so simple, no savage so brutal, but you can ‘awaken 
some notion of excelling his fellow. For instance, nothing impresses 
itself more upon such simple minds than the idea of power. Readily 
they can comprehend that there is power greater than theirs, a power 
greater than any power they know, and on and on till they conceive 
of one greatest Power. In a similar manner they trace back any and 
all other qualities they become conscious of in themselves or in 
Nature. In this manner it is possible to reach a conception of God, 
and thus clothe Him with attributes. And this is simply Aristotelian. 
Or it is more consonant with this philosophy to regard the idea as a 
property of the mind itself. As another school of metaphysicians 
would express it, this idea of perfection— therefore of God — must 
have existed in the mind previously, or we could never have reached 
it by any ladder of induction, every step of which is still an imper- 
fection. Be itso. This is not the dispute at present. 

But now our authority, proof, or test for the reliability of religious 
conceptions. According to this philosophy it should be sought in 
Society itself. Mark, organised Society is itself the power, the teacher, 
the revealer, the civiliser of mankind ; in plain terms, that man is a 
social animal. His instincts, his primitive intuitions drive him to 
associate with his kind. As the poet expresses it, “He is léss or 
more than man” that is not governed by these social instincts. We 
love each other, hate each other, fear each other, obey and command 
each other. To harmonise these apparently conflicting passions is the 
problem of civilisation ; to systematise their enjoyment and co-ordi- 
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nate all their laws is the object of social organisation. As according 
to this system Society is the best and only guide, we submit to it ; and 
in so doing, we submit to an aggregate of the excellences of the race. 
We reap the benefit of its culture so far as attained. Individual 
strength, individual inspiration goes for nothing ; but chastened by the 
test of social intelligence, or common-sense, it becomes reliable and 
useful. ‘Take from it this social endorsement, and, as already shown, 
itis mania. They tell us, and show by innumerable inductions, every- 
where in all ages and equally by all this authority of Society has been 
recognised. No two or more men ever come together without putting 
its laws into operation ; to be brought to perfection when the whole 
race shall become one harmonious organism. 

9g. Doubiless, in all ages there have been prophets, true or false, 
who assumed to have greater light than their associates ; and heroes 
have led, and still lead and govern us; but none without insanity 
who refused to submit to the test of organised Society. ‘The very fact 
of calling on others to believe them is founded on this strong desire 
to test their inspiration by the common intelligence of their fellows ; 
and Society, when it has organs of articulate judgment, pronounces 
its fiat or veto upon this assumption of any divine gift or inspiration. 
Hence with the ancient pagans, “ Vox populi vox Dei.” 

The organisation of political society in the natural order was also of 
natural divine authority ; and knowing no supernatural order, it was 
the highest they could approach to hear the voice of God. Because 
in the earliest ages, before there was any differentiation of Society into 
various functions, all powers were equally exercised by one and the 
same ofganisation. Civil organisation essayed to guide and govern 
not only the actions of men, and protect its citizens from external 
violence and the selfish passions of each other, but to hold the reins 
of opinion also. ‘The State was the Church ; the King was also Priest 
and Prophet. And when at length we have reached a partial, an 
approximate differentiation, there is still and respectively divine or 
infallible authority attributed to each. In the State the same “zox 
populi—the voice of the people or popular opinion —is certainly 
right ;” “the King can do no wrong,” etc. Both true, when taken as 
symbols of government. The voice of Society so far forth as the 
differentiated frame of Society is authorised to speak, speaks the Will 
of God. The “ King”— meaning the supreme authority in a State — 
must be presumed to be right and incapable of injury, otherwise 
there would be no obligation of obedience. In the abstract, of course 
any officer, even the highest, may err. A judge upon the bench may 
be mistaken in his judgment ; but while he renders it he represents 
the State, and his opinion must be enforced as the law. There may 
be a subordination of tribunals, and a lower may be corrected by a 
higher ; but when a supreme authority speaks for a State, it does 
not declare opinion, but law. It is for that State and the time being 
absolutely and infallibly the law. Abstractly, it may not be the true 
interpretation, much less the best ; but practically, controversy and 
doubt are ended, and we cannot go behind the decision. The same 
rule applies to other branches of human association. However weak, 
unimportant or incomplete the association may be, each, pro tanto, 
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must have the power of defining itself. If only an Agricultural 
Society, it must have authority to declare its own principles. Reli- 
gious societies claim no more. ‘The writer is not theologian enough 
to know whether absolute freedom from error is claimed by any of 
them in their formularies — except Comte’s ; but practically it must be 
the basis of them all. Else why have a formula at all? If it is not 
absolutely the very truth, why declare it to be so? They offer and 
profess to teach the truth: if they do not know their dogmas to be 
the truth, why publish them as such? Even the smallest religious 
sect teaches upon the assumption that it has authority to teach and 
that its teaching is true. 

10. This principle, then, which analysis shows to be universal, is the 
basis of Comte’s Hierarchy. He does no more — though his presump- 
tion as well as clearness and honesty may be greater — when he declares 
his purpose to be to teach without toleration of error. This universal 
effort to have God dwell among us, to have an unerring guide on earth, 
must mean something. And this is the way Comte proposes to fill 
that intolerable craving of the human heart to have a visible teacher. 
He is inconsistent with his own philosophy as generally interpreted by 
his own school and others, only in assuming as a fanatic to establish a 
co-ordinated association the infallible guide and ruler of opinion, 
before all the phenomena of Society have been analysed and before 
all mankind have been gathered into one reasonable fold. The 
Society must be universal before it can assume this divine authority ; 
even according to their own authority. In assuming authority as a 
Church, Comte only added one more to the thousand and one sects 
already existing to afflict mankind. This he did with his eyes open, 
as a devotee of science only, and without the pitiable excuse of fanati- 
cism ; without believing himself inspired, or any more divine than 
other men. 

11. His advocates might say, then at least he is no worse than the 
others. Yes but he is; for he teaches in the most powerful name now 
on the earth, the prostituted name of Science. 

Christian denominations at least who teach it have the excuse of 
their faith that God did become man, and that he did leave a Body on 
earth filled with His Spirit. That Body they believe still exists, 
though its members may be lopped asunder; and they go about 
weeping to gather together the several parts which will by simple 
unity start again to life as soon as all shall have been found. If they 
really do believe in an Incarnation—that is, that God has thereby 
brought to be communicated to men a new principle of life, and that 
the new organic authority is to spring from the very person, the body 
and soul of this new order of man — it may be right for them to assume 
supernatural authority before all the natural elements of the organism 
have come together. But how can denominational religion censure 
Comte? What he aimed at they are also doing ; and he gives them 
scientific authority for the act when before they only had sentiment. 

_ 12. All this considered, it is evident Positivism errs when judged by 

its own laws. It errs by incompleteness of development rather than 

from innate defect of method, that is, of the philosophy. The dogma 

in which the error lies, we have seen, does not necessarily grow out of 
18 
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the philosophy. Doubtless, one instrument may be better than 
another ; one organon may excel for some purposes to which others 
may not be so well adapted, as the Differential Calculus enabled 
mathematics to take a bolder flight than Euclid ever dreamed of 
But the instrument used for observation cannot affect the object 
viewed. ‘Truth need never fear any organon. If in the service of 
error, we must meet it as all error has to be met, by a more profound 
analysis. 

Religion, Theology, Theodicy, if they have a true ontological 
basis, as worshippers believe, are above and higher than Science has 
yet gone; but cannot be inconsistent with it. We cannot say, as 
ordinary theologians argue, that Science will never reach them. We 
cannot say with skeptics they are false, because Science has not yet 
reached them. That Comte stopped the analysis at Ethics, and makes 
nothing higher, is only his own defect —a defect manifest by his own 
system. He admits himself* that his comparison and co-ordination 
of the sciences are incomplete ; for he grants there are phenomena 
that will never be brought under definite laws.t He omits altogether 
that great class called the mystic and supernatural, and metaphysics 
he totally eschews. Even as branches of Psychology, as already 
argued, as phenomena of the human mind, this cannot be. Without 
them there is no co-ordination ; the Hierarchy is incomplete. 

Here we find the path he unwittingly sought, the God he ignorantly 
worshipped. The skeptics have led us a pretty round for the last 300 
years. Like the renowned Tony Lumpkin, they have taken us at break- 
neck speed over their Crack-skull Common, and through every slough 
and dirty lane of debate and doubt in this dirtiest period of literature, 
only to land us back again at the old hall whence we set out — at the 
back-door, it is true, and still in a horse-pond, but within sight of the 
lights of home again. 

13. Another conclusion ought to be evident to religionists :— they 
need never fear the changes of method. The truth probably is that 
all human methods are defective; that as yet there is no true philosophy 
or science ; that neither the new nor the old organon can be regarded 
in any other light than as temporary expedients, scaffolding for the 
builders, bladders to support the young swimmer. Religion being in 
itself matter of doctrine, ontological, is beside and above all mere 
questions of method. 

Christianity, for instance, the latest and most refined evolution of 
the religiosity of man, and for aught we know may be the last, has 
stood the test of every methed heretofore invented. Upon the older 
synthetical method—metaphysics, as some call it— Thomas Aquinas, 
who closes the long line of ancient theology, has shown it impregnable ; 
and now Comte’s Positivism, or rather the grand organon, Compara- 
tives Analysis, of which that was but a caricature, has taken the 
high road to demonstrate the same by induction — once thought only 
applicable to the weighing and measuring of atoms and masses of 
matter. 

From any point of view, Religion in the sense of Theodicy is the 
ultimate science, and should be the goal of man’s highest speculations. 
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From any position we take, long vistas open up to us through the 
sciences, higher and higher to the temple of God, where sit 
enthroned man’s faith, hope, and love, to co-ordinate them all. 

To conclude. However disgusting “the tap-room logic” of sciolists 

- in this method may be to earnest men like Dr. Dabney, whose indigna- 
tion is aroused at their gross and stupid attacks upon all that hallows 
and beautifies the relations of mortal life, there is really nothing to 
fear from a thorough development of its affirmative principles. It 
may not be so pleasant to be compelled to dig again for a foundation, 
as the old judicious Hooker expresses it, but the revolutions of the 
forms of human thought make it necessary. This is now the fashion ; 
and to the half-taught scholars of our scientific world it is as terrible 
to be out of the fashion in literature as to young ladies to fail in the 
latest style of bonnet. 

The teachers of religion profess to love truth. Surely one truth 
cannot conflict with another truth. Let them encourage all affirmative 
developments of facts. They believe in God, that by His eternal 
law, the Word, all things were created ; all things therefore must be 
in harmony. Pursue this investigation; pursue the analysis to the 
end, and it will strengthen your hold upon eternal truth. Magna est 
veritas et prevalebit is your motto. ‘Trust it. 

It is no longer the fashion, nor is it necessary to meet these new 
Vandals at the frontier with fire and sword. Undoubtedly, as one of 
our authors thinks, these shallow and ignorant philosophers of negation 
are equally the enemies of civilisation ; but the advance of civilisation 
allows us to crush them more effectually with greater light. That 
Positivism, as at present ill-understood, “gives reprobate and sensual 
minds a pretext and a quibble for blinding their understandings and 
their consciences” * cannot be helped. The same class have taken the 
same excuse from everything new in its incipiency, not excepting the 
reforms of religion itself, since the foundation of the world. The sensual- 
ism, darkness, and barbarity would be here without the “ new philoso- 
phy.” ‘This is only another fact to call to mind the small progress true 
culture has yet made over the minds and hearts of men. Relieve man 
in any way from the pressure of the external forces of culture, and he 
rebounds with all the savage energy of the brutal appetites of his nature. 
Civilisation is a forced condition. It could not exist but for the fact 
that it works perpetually with “the better part of man”—silently, 
vigilantly,— and _ succeeds again and again in chaining for a time the 
“raging tiger planted in the breast” when it finds him asleep after a 
gorge. But it is only foratime. Again and again are the chains destined 
to be ruptured. Revolution is sure to follow upon a high degree of re- 
finement, by a certain unerring law. When we see order progressing, 
life and property becoming secure, Society becoming fixed and elevated, 
and all adorned by the arts of peace, we are tempted to forget the 
dark and molten volcano that smoulders within. Civilisation is truly 
but an “upper crust,” as the better classes of society who really are 
its representatives are frequently called in derision — an upper crust, 
like that of the earth we tread upon, liable at any moment to be 
engulfed in the flood of ignorance, barbarity, and sensual ferocity 
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which rolls beneath. ‘To subdue this dark domain, to add to the 
solid crust, is the peculiar vocation of religious organisation. Not. 
withstanding the powerful aid which seems to be extended by commerce 
and science, religion heretofore, by fixing and co-ordinating the ranks 


of Society, has been the only certain civiliser of mankind. Est . 


perpetua ! 
LAWRENCE C. JOHNSON, 


BEFORE THE FUNERAL. 


For Tue New Ectectic MaGazine. 





“Give me your favor :— 
My dull brain was wrought with things forgotten.” 
MACBETH 


AM holding solemn inquest, in bitter self-abasement, 
Over projects never quickened and aspirations vain, 
While, without, the moody east wind is moaning at the casement, 
And alike en green and sere leaf comes the blessing of the rain. 


Here the soul, enrobed in tatters, wanders home-sick for its Eden, 
Now lost in fog and thicket, now steering by the stars. 

Joy of birth fo things immortal all the travail-pain can deaden : 
Alas that only conquerors can triumph in their scars ! 


Will it never more be spoken, “Lo! he is not dead, but sleeping ” ? 
I am vexed with vagrant fancies and phantoms of the mind. 

There are dirges in the tempest, sound of breaking hearts and weeping ; 
There are tears among the rain-drops and sighs upon the wind. 


a * * * * * * 


In the midnight I am keeping the vigil with the dead, 
Kissing lips that may not tell me how the parted soul has sped. 


Where is he whose tomb is builded? Few his days and full of pain: 
Man is but a fleeing shadow: dying, shall he live again ? 

Thus bewildered Job, in question: all unwritten the reply: 

Silence fell, and death remained the immemorial mystery. 
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Are we wiser than the stricken exiles grouped in sad surprise 
Round the earliest sleeper dead without the walls of Paradise ? 
It is true, so fitly spoken for the sorely troubled mind, 

In the vaunted march of knowledge wisdom lingers far behind. 
Here we wander, vainly musing of the something left untold, 
Through the cloudy glass before us seeing darkly as of old ; 
Wise to read earth’s wonder-pages and the open scroll of skies, 
Children chanting nursery ballads, dwarfs in spirit mysteries. * 


In the presence of a marvel how the haughty soul is tamed! 

How the lordly spirit trembles, standing naked and ashamed ! 

I believe them, all the wonders that our misty annals tell: 

Spectres shrieked and goblins gibbered when the mighty Cesar fell ; 
Guests uncounted, uninvited, sit at banquets unrevealed ; 

In the nights unhallowed, moonless, restless spirits walk a-field : 

They who pray in spacious temples, they who tread with stealthy feet, 
Little dream what dim on-lookers kneel in aisles and crowd the street. 


Have they yearnings, premonitions, broken hints of things to come ? 
Have they kings ? and who are poets of the dwellers in the gloom ? 
Ah! the sea of speculation has its rocks for such as I,— 

I, a dreamer idly dreaming while the busy world goes by. 


Dreams are dramas never acted — things we cannot read aright ; 
Something born beyond the sunset wrought the dream of yesternight. 
Lighter dreams are half prophetic; thus I read the Poet-born, 

Truths invade the restless dreams of souls that slumber near the morn ; 
They who dwell beside the future, they who sail that sea in ships, 

Hear a murmur far and faint, and stand with fingers to their lips. 


Tribulation of the ages, newer genesis, the van 

Of the loftier powers that wait the final exodus of man. 

Who shall prophecy among us? Robed in maiden loveliness, 
Waiting for the priestly summons sits the veiled Pythoness. 

Far apart in sombre shadow ancient Faith serenely stands ; 

Still despairing man entreats her, wildly stretching forth his hands. 


Twice a thousand years are silent: are the coming ages mute ? 

If the earth is yet to blossom, where are they to reap the fruit ? 

Holds the Master’s purpose good of reaping where He hath not sown ? 
Nay —if man walk in the shadow, still the shadow is his own. 

In the far-off times forgotten, angels met men face to face : 

Are we farther from our Maker in the old age of the race? 


Oh for one sufficient witness to the spirit grieved and worn, 

Such as came when faithful Jacob wrestled till the early morn ! 
Not a spectre, witch-begotten, not a Samuel for a Saul, 

But the light that dawned at mid-day to the blinded eyes of Paul! 
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Ah! misled by cunning fables, on the margin of a grave 
Groping, like the stricken Cyclops round the barriers of his cave : 
Manna for the starving spirit comes to faith and not to sight ; 
Forces moulding types and eras work in darkness as in light. 


Who that weds with sin escapes the plague of kin and curse of dower? 
Who that plucks the bud can marvel at the failure of the flower ? 
Though ao new evangel cometh, glow the shadows and the types, 
Stoop the heavens and roll the thunders in a new Apocalypse ; 

Man is Nature’s inner temple where the hidden glories dwell, 

Every birth a revelation, every death a miracle. 


~ % * * “ * * 


Evermore, in dim contention, thus the dual voices call, 
Evermore a finger traces mystic writing on the wall. 


Whence am I? I may not answer; but I know that this shall be : 
Store of noons, a few to-morrows, and the change shall come to me; 
One shall sit, as I am sitting, by a lump of dreary clay, 

While his heavy eyes are weary waiting for the tardy day. 

Some will con the trite old story as the solemn train goes by, 

“‘ Well, he had his faults and virtues — few will miss him — all must die!” 
And the moralist will point to souls that death has spared, to prove 
That the heavens are moved by pity and the world is ruled by love. 


Thus I ponder in the midnight over problems vague and vain, 
While, without, on green and sere leaf falls the ever-blessed rain. 


CHARLES W. HILL Ls. 


The Contemporary Review. 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH.” 
A STUDY. 


First Part. 


EXT to the Messiaun, the Exijau is the most popular oratorio 
in England: it is shorter and more dramatic than Handel’s 
masterpiece, less theological than Spohr’s Zast Yudgment, and infi- 
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nitely less didactic and monotonous than the wondrous Passion Music 
of Sebastian Bach. ‘Thus, whilst the subject-matter of the Z/jah is 
full of the most stirring incidents, its artistic form is sufficiently brief 
to rivet the attention of even an uncultivated audience from the first 
recitative down to the last chorus. No man ever wrote more in the 
presence of his public and less in the seclusion of his study than 
Mendelssohn, and in no other work has he so finely calculated the 
capacities of the ordinary music-loving mind, and so richly poured 
forth treasures which the most experienced musician will find if not 
inexhaustible, yet always perfect. 


The strange and majestic figure of the “ Prodigiosus Thesbites,” as 
he is called in the Acta Sanctorum, is ushered in by four solemn but not 
violent trumpet blasts —a mode of appeal to the imagination of the 
audience which afterwards frequently, but not invariably, accompanies 
the appearance of Elijah. 

The northern kingdom of Israel under Ahab, in the luxury of its 
magnificent cities of Jezreel and Samaria, had forgotten the God who 
had led the wandering tribes like sheep through the deserts of Sinai. 
Jezebel, the Sidonian queen, had not only persecuted the prophets of 
the true God, but had superseded the Jewish worship of holiness and 

‘purity with the seductive idolatry of power and passion. On every 
high hill flamed the Pagan sacrifices, and wild, licentious orgies had 
penetrated even into the sanctuary of Israel and taken the place of 
Jehovah’s pure and elevating ritual. The harvest of sin seemed ripe, 
the time was near at hand, the hearts of the seven thousand who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal cried aloud from the dens and caves of 
the earth, and the God of righteousness at last arose to confound the 
rebellious nation with famine and drought. Alone, the man of the 
desert, clothed in a rough sheepskin and wearing a leathern girdle 
about his loins, with the suddenness of an apparition confronted the 
idolatrous Ahab, and pronounced the curse of drought upon the 
streams and valleys of the land. 

The opening prelude indicates the gradual awakening of the nation 
to the sense of a new calamity. Less and less water, the wells fast 
drying up, the routine of life gradually affected, the cattle fainting on 
the highways, the people vainly seeking for relief, the impatient and 
irritable chafing of the sufferers at the consequences of a curse as yet 
but half realised ; such is the purport of the first subject. ‘The second 
begins with a crescendo of semiquavers, indicating very powerfully the 
approach of a more intense anguish. Still the first phrase of impa- 
tience is woven into this new subject as an undercurrent, and the 
movement is then carried on with increasing vehemence, until impa- 
tience rising to fury, fury sinks at last into the wild impotence of 
despair, which culminates in the desperate cry of “Help, Lord!” 
wrung from the whole body of the apostate people. 

After the first three passionate shouts the solid business of the first 
chorus begins, with a chromatic phrase of mournful and tender beauty 
taken up gently and distinctly by each part —“ The harvest is over, 
the summer days are gone, no power cometh to help!” The sorrow 
goes on rocking itself into a calm and almost pensive mood, when 
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suddenly a change of emotion occurs with the words, “ Will then the 


Lord be no more God in Zion?” It is one of those abrupt and magic ; 
i inspirations which Mendelssohn often employs to bind together the tl 
different sections of his choruses ; anon the old plaintive. phrase is n 

woven in with a newly-developed meaning ; the heavy grief is rapidly a 


yielding to a stern and bitter feeling in the contemplation of certain 

special. incidents of the drought, such as “the suckling’s tongue 

cleaving to the roof of his mouth” and “the children crying for bread.” y 

Another chorus full of heavy affliction follows, but its tone is more ¢ 

} chastened, and it is not until all irritation has died away, and the ¢ 
hearts of the people have been brought low by the Divine judgments, Q 
that Obadiah, the king’s servant, in the character of a minor prophet, d 

comes forth to speak of a God who is slow to anger and of great 

kindness, and repenteth him of the evil. With the immortal tenor t 

song, “If with all your hearts ye truly seek me,” the hearer now 

enjoys a short respite from the dreary and hopeless anguish of the ( 

afflicted people. 

But the rest is of short duration, for no sooner have the last echoes 
of the tenor solo died away than the chorus breaks out again into wild 
lamentations, mingled this time with a consciousness of sin as well as 
of suffering, and with that sense of sin comes terror. This last | 
emotion is almost immediately suspended by a chorale of calm and | 
severe beauty worthy of Sebastian Bach, as a vision of God’s holiness 
dawns upon the sensual and idolatrous heart. The mourners seem to 
forget their sorrow for awhile and become rapt in the contemplation, 
not so much of a jealous God who visits the sins of the fathers upon 
the children, as of one “whose mercies fall upon thousands.” _ In this 
wider and more consolatory view of the Divine nature we are again 
lifted above the harrowing scene of a great national calamity, and 
soon afterwards we find ourselves transported with Elijah to a solitary 
place by the brook Cherith, to await in the hollow of the torrent’s 
bed the further unfolding of the Divine purposes. 

It is here, beyond the cries of a distracted nation — beyond the 
reach of Ahab and the wrath of Jezebel, that Elijah listens in a dream 
to a double chorus of angels. These choral quartetts are managed 
with six trebles and two basses, and anything more truly ethereal than 
the effect produced can hardly be conceived. “He shall give his 
angels charge over thee.” The waves of high, clear melody break 
upon the stillness of the desert, and float joy ously through the air. 
The veil of heaven itself seems rent, and in the clear blue sky the 
faces and forms of the angels are ranged in calm and beautiful ranks, 
as in the pictures of Fra Angelico, smitten with the eternal brightness 
and filled with Divine harmony, as when “the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

No wonder that the prophet who had listened to such music and 

f received the promise of Divine protection “in all his ways,” returned 
with more than mortal strength to minister among men. Armed with 
angelic might, nothing was now impossible to him. The passionate 

) appeal of the widow woman of Sarepta is answered by the calm 
words —“Give me thy son,”—and as the blood begins to course 
again through the veins of the dead child, and the breath in faint 
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rushes comes and goes, the infinite love of God seems to break upon 
the poor woman’s soul for the first time, and the chorus, “ Blessed are 
the men who fear Him,” at once suggests the meaning of Elijah’s 
miracle, and confirms in the mother’s heart a new emotion of adoration 
and trust. 


Once more the trumpets peal forth as Elijah reappears, after three 
years, in the presence of the king, and announces the close of the 
drought. A short choral burst interrupts his recitative —it is the 
clamouring of the fickle people, now rebellious, now penitent, then 
again ready to rend in pieces the prophet of the Lord as they shout 
aloud the words of the angry king: “Thou art he that troubleth 
Israel.” But the solemn conclusion of all doubt is at hand, and both 
the multitude and the priests of Baal become strangely docile beneath 
the attractive power of a great impending catastrophe. Every word 
of Elijah is now caught up as readily by the chorus as were but lately 
the words of Ahab. The crowds sweep on at the bidding of the 
prophet, who, from this time forth throughout the scene on Carmel, 
never for one moment loses his ascendancy over them. They catch 
from his lips the inspiration of their brief chorus —“ And then we 
shall see whose God is the Lord,” as he gathers them together and 
summons the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal to meet him upon 
the mountain promontory. 

At the command of Elijah the first heathen chorus breaks forth. It 
is of a severe and formal character, very simple in construction, con- 
sisting of a hard, short melody, repeated again and again, with a 
kind of dogged abruptness. Indeed, the second phrase is sufficiently 
bare and ancient in form to remind one forcibly of the Macbeth music, 
commonly though falsely attributed to Matthew Locke. 

The second Baal chorus begins with greater earnestness. It is full 
of misgivings, and at last loses every vestige of ritualistic stiffness in 
the wild cries of Baal, “ Hear us!” followed by death-like pauses, in 
which the whole assembly waits for the reply of Baal. “Call him 
louder!” shouts the prophet of Jehovah, as he stands apart and views 
with derision the scene of idolatrous fanaticism. 

The trumpets peal forth derisively, as though to herald in the 
answer of Baal, and his prophets spend themselves in frantic efforts 
to awaken their sleeping god, but in vain. Then, maddened by the 
exulting sarcasm of Elijah they pour forth their last wild chorus, 
leaping upon the altar and cutting themselves with knives, fainting at 
times from sheer exhaustion and loss of blood ; then starting up with 
shrieks of frenzy and despair, they fall back upon the ground, and 
their plaint relapses into a protracted monotone of pain, succeeded 
by an awful stillness. 

Wounded and bleeding around their unconsumed sacrifice crouch 
the false prophets. The shadows begin to darken in the mountain 
hollows, and the sun dips slowly in the western sea. 

In the deepening twilight the voice of Elijah is now heard, and the 
strong, calm prayer of the true prophet ascends to God. The medi- 
tative quartett, “Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” follows. It is 
exactly what is needed to prepare the mind for the violence and tumult 
of the next terrible scene. 
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Once more Elijah speaks, but no longer in prayer. He has tran- 
scended all ordinary forms of communion, and his mind seems rapt in 
the contemplation of a spirit-world out of all proportion to ours ; he 
is conversing with none other than the flaming ministers of heaven ; 
and at the words, “Let them now descend,” the fire falls from the 
skies with the hurtling crash of thunder, and the immense chorus of 
the people, thrilled with mingled ecstacy and terror, closes in round 
the blazing altar of victorious Jehovah. 

The pent-up excitement of a long day finds a splendid and 
appropriate utterance in the passionate adoration of the crowd, as 
they fall upon their faces with one mighty and prolonged cry of, “God 
the Lord is our God: we will have none other God but Him.” In 
another moment the religious emotion has passed into a murderous 
frenzy, and the prophets of Baal are hewn down like corn beneath a 
pelting hail-storm. The carnage is over and the vengeance done ere 
night descends upon the tumultuous throng and the smoking altar of 
the true God. 

With a really splendid temerity characteristic of him, Mendelssohn 
dares after this climax return to the subject with a bass soda, descriptive 
of Elijah’s prophetic majesty upon that memorable day, and a quiet 
alto song, full of solemn pathos, pronouncing woe upon all those who 
forsake God. It is here that, were it not for the exquisite beauty of 
what we may call this didactic episode, the action of the first part 
might be in danger of dragging a little. But the composer is still 
master of the situation. He knew that the mind would be exhausted 
by the prolonged vigil and sustained excitement of the scene upon 
Mount Carmel, and the needful repose is provided. 

The way in which a second great climax is rendered effective so 
soon after the first is worthy of some attention. 

After the two didactive pieces alluded to above, which are intended 
to recreate the emotions, the action becomes exceedingly rapid. Two 
short recitatives, then the brief cry for rain, followed by the thrilling 
dialogue between the prophet who prays on Carmel and the youth 
who watches the sky for the first filmy shadow of a rain-cloud. 
“There is nothing!” and the music is suspended on a long note of 
intense anticipation. “Hearest thou no sound?” and a growing 
agitation in the accompaniment makes us feel the distant stirring of 
the wind. Then the little cloud appears like a man’s hand, and ina 
moment, as the prophet rises abruptly from his knees, with the 
rapidity of an Eastern tempest, the deluge of rain is upon us, drench- 
ing the parched valleys of Carmel, and dashing into the empty pools. 
We are but one step from the grand conclusion of the first part; 
but that conclusion is not to be in the storm, as we should have 
expected. No temptation can hurry Mendelssohn from his artistic 
purpose ; not a point is to be lost, not a touch of perfection omitted. 
A brief shout of mad delight rises from the people ; in the pauses of 
the tempest, the dominant voice of the mighty Tishbite is once more 
heard, uttering the phrase, “ Thanks be to God!” which is in another 
moment reiterated by the whole multitude ; and the last and greatest 
chorus of the first part then commences, and thunders on with unin- 
terrupted splendour to its magnificent close. 
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SECOND Part. 


The second part of the Zak is in some respects finer than the 
first. It contains at least as many immortal fragments, whilst the 
great danger of monotony is avoided by a variety of new and startling 
incidents, woven into an elaborate whole, which, if it does not exceed 
the first part in beauty of arrangement, has evidently made greater 
demands upon the composer, and astonishes the listener by its 
sustained power and completeness. 

The Messiah is composed in three parts; but we may fairly say 
that although Mendelssohn found it possible to produce a second part 
in many respects more powerful than his first, the unique splendour of 
that second part rendered the very notion of a third simply out of the 
question. 


Resuming our subject, we find that the action is not immediately 
recommenced. It would indeed be hard if we could not put up with 
some moral comment upon the events which have just occurred, espe- 
cially when the moral is conveyed by one of the most thrilling soprano 
songs ever written. The clear freshness of the key of five sharps 
breaks upon us with an impetuous rush of words, “I, I am he that 
comforteth ; be not afraid; I am thy God.”-aThe highest pitch of 
exaltation is reached when the voice sweeps uggfrom C to the high A, 
to descend through a splendid sequence and r¢§t upon the lower A in 
the words, “I the Lord will strengthen thee.} In the course of the 
song, all the most brilliant soprano effectsfwhich are calculated to 
express the confidence of a burning impetupsity.sg¢em to have been 
well-nigh exhausted. The same phrase fro#; C to A has apparently 
brought things to a climax towards the end; but in the next line a 
completely new and still more startling effect is attained by sweeping 
up from B to A natural (instead of the normal A sharp of the key) 
and descending through a long G to the close of the song in B. 

3ut we have not yet done with the exulting sentiment started by 
the soprano, for we are now close upon what has been not unjustly 
considered the greatest of Mendelssohn’s choruses. After a silence 
of about half a bar, the mighty “Be not afraid,” with the whole 
power of the chorus, orchestra, and organ, bursts with a crash upon 
the audience, already filied with the emotion of triumph in its more 
simple song form. Now it is not one shrill angel only, but, as it were, 
all the battalions of heaven, with joyous shouting and glad thunder 
marching onwards, and chiming as they go the glorious deliverance 
which God has prepared for his people. 

The languishing of thousands is then described in a minor phrase 
of contrast taken up by each part in succession, whilst the accompani- 
ment expresses the fainting of those who rise and fall and gasp for 
breath ; and the old scene of the wide land smitten with drought and 
inexorable suffering of thirst-stricken people, comes back to us like 
a dim memory in the midst of this glorious atmosphere of redemptive 
joy, when, with a suddenness and imperious decision that nothing 
can check, the dream is arrested, and vanishes for ever before the 
recurrence of the first colossal subject which now proceeds for some 
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time with a steady swing and a kind of white heat at once resistless 
and sublime. The rapid march of the chorus now so fastens the 
listener that he almost pants for an enlarged sense, or rather longs to 
take in the sound with more senses than one. There are no pages 
more utterly satisfactory, even to the ordinary hearer, than the closing 
pages of “ Be not afraid.” The satisfaction is shared by the orchestra ; 
every instrument has to play what it can play so well ; the first violin 
parts, especially, make the heart of a violinist leap to look at them. 
Who does not remember the richness of the accompaniments in that 
striking passage towards the close, where the musical phrase rises on 
a series of melodic steps, supported by the richest harmonic suspen- 
sions, from B, B to A, from D, D to C, from C, C to B, until the long 
D is reached in the word “afraid,” and the violins in serried ranks, 
with all the power of the most grinding s¢retto, scale to the upper E 
once, with a shrill scream that pierces high through the orchestral 
tempest, and then draw down to the long-expected D which ends the 
phrase? This consummate passage is repeated za extenso, without 
pause or interlude, and brings us to the two last shouts of “Be not 
afraid,” accompanied by the significant silences which usher in the 
close of the chorus ; and then, in the simplest and broadest form, 
come the eight bars of thundering chorale, “ Thy help is near, be not 
afraid, saith God the Lord.” The chorus is well weighted. Those 
last bars rendering their three massive clauses are felt to be sufficient 
balance without any extra page of musical peroration. Anything 
more simple can hardly be imagined ; but nothing more complicated 
would produce so complete and majestic an effect. Mendelssohn is 
not less great because he knows when to be simple. 


The enthusiasm of the people, for the worship of the true God and 
his prophet, proves short-lived enough, and a new figure is now 
brought before us in connection with the popular disaffection. A 
few words of scathing rebuke addressed to Ahab, in one of those 
matchless recitatives which knit together so many portions of the 
oratorio as with links of pure gold, a lofty proclamation of the 
outraged sovereignty of God, and a sharp condemnation of Baal 
worship, are sufficient to bring out the Sidonian queen with powerful 
dramatic effect. The type at once of heathen pride, beauty, and 
insolence, this great pagan figure, in the might of her haughty and 
indomitable will, towers high above the wretched vacillation of King 
Ahab on the one hand, and the miserable irresolution of the populace 
on the other. In all Israel she was the only worthy rival of Elijah, 
for she alone seems to have thoroughly known her own mind. Not 
for one moment did she confuse the points at issue. It was human 
passion and human power pitted against the righteousness of Jehovah ; 
it was the licentious orgies of Ashtoreth and the splendid rites of the 
Sidonian Baal against the worship of holiness and the severe purity of 
the Jewish ritual. But in the moment of her supreme rage Jezebel 
did not forget her cunning, and she sums up her case before the 
people in the most effective possible manner, when in her remarkable 
recitative she exclaims, “ Doth Ahab govern the kingdom of Israel 
while Elijah’s power is greater than the king’s?” For popular pur- 
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poses it was not so much Jehovah against Baal as Elijah against 
Ahab ; and the populace now side with the queen as readily as they 
had before sided with Ahab and Elijah. Shouts of “ He shall perish!” 
rend the air ; and in the pauses the voice of Jezebel is heard lashing 
the multitude into savagery with her scorpion tongue. The popular 
wrath settles at length into the powerful but somewhat unattractive 
chorus of “ Woe to him!” rounded off with a brief orchestral close, 
in the course of which the last for¢e is toned down into Aianissimo, and 
the much-needed rest comes in the shape of a beautiful and tender 
recitative and melody, in which Obadiah bids the prophet hide himself 
in the wilderness, assuring him, in a phrase of singular purity and 
elevation, that the Lord God shall go with him, “ and will never fail him 
nor forsake him.” And yet Elijah was destined shortly afterwards to 
feel himself most forsaken. 

Sheltered only by the scanty boughs of a solitary bush in the 
wilderness, alone amidst the inhospitable rocks of Southern Palestine, 
we can scarcely picture to ourselves a figure more utterly forlorn. 
Faint and weary, his steadfast spirit for once sinks within him. A 
great reaction, physical as well as mental, now sets in. Flesh and 
blood can stand only a certain amount of pressure, and Elijah’s 
powers of endurance had been fairly over-wrought. The long watch 
upon the mountain, the intense emotion of that silent prayer for rain 
in which the prophet seemed to bear in his heart to God the sins and 
the sorrows of a whole nation — the stupendous answer to his petition, 
followed by the almost immediate apostasy of those to whom it was 
granted — the wrath of Jezebel, and the rapid flight for life — all this 
seems to have broken down for a moment even the noble courage and 
endurance of Elijah. The first and the last feeble plaint now escapes 
him, “It is enough, O Lord, now take away my life.” We are filled 
with reverent sympathy at the sight of the prophet’s utter dejection. 
Never, surely, was there anything conceived in the language of sound 
more pathetic than the melody to which these words are set. We 
follow every graduated expression of the almost monotonous emotion 
until we perceive how largely due to mere physical causes is this 
apparent spiritual lapse. Elijah prays for the sleep of death, but the 
recreative sleep of the body is all that he really needs ; and presently, 
in spite of himself, overcome with intense weariness and _ exhaustion, 
whilst his lips have hardly ceased to falter out the words, “It is 
enough!” he falls asleep under the juniper tree. 

It is a sight for angels to look upon, and with the silence of the 
wilderness and the sore need. of the prophet, the celestial ministry 
recommences. 

Not less exquisite, though more brief and, if possible, more perfect, 
than the angelic chorus in the first part (“ He shall give his angels”) 
is the soprano trio, “ Lift thine eyes unto the hills.” Happy prophet ! 
to pass from the arid wilderness to such a dream of heaven, and to 
exchange suddenly the valley of the shadow of death for the bright 
morning hills, “ Whence cometh thy help.” No other vocal trio with 
which we are acquainted equals this one in perfection of form and in 
the silver-toned ripple of its unbroken harmony. 

It was doubtless hard to follow such an inspiration ;.and with 
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supreme skill, ere the prophet awakes, we are gently let down to 
earth by a chorus only a little less heavenly than the matchless trio 
itself. “He, watching over Israel,” moves along with a certain quiet 
weaving of sweet rhythm and sound which indicates marvellously the 
steady and tireless vigil of the heavenly Father over his frail children 
during the hours of their helplessness. 

Very softly at last comes the voice, mingling with, but as yet hardly 
dissipating, the prophet’s slumber, “ Arise, Elijah!” and very touching 
is the answer, “I have spent my strength for nought, O that I might 
now die!” 

The heavenly music was reserved for his dreams, but true to nature, 
with his first waking moments the melody reproduces the feeling of 
profound dejection in which he fell asleep praying that his life might 
be taken away. Listless, without hope or fear, the disheartened 
prophet, in passive obedience to the Divine commands, starts upon his 
long lonely journey of forty days unto Horeb, the Mount of God ; and 
some of the thoughts which in that pilgrimage may have sustained and 
cheered him are embodied in the contralto song, “ O rest in the Lord,” 
and the quiet chorus, “ He that shall endure unto the end.” 

The hearer is frequently so entranced by the full richness of the 
melody, that he may have failed to notice the art-concealing art of 
one of the loveliest of all sacred songs. ‘The delicate and minute 
changes in a perfectly unlaboured and simple accompaniment — the 
fragments of tender counter-melody which, without being obstrusive, 
prevent the least monotony —the gentle continuity, so expressive of 
sustained and chastened devotion, which requires less than one whole 
bar of rest from the time the voice begins to the time it leaves off — 
the perfectly original and characteristic coda where, in the two last 
utterances of the phrase, “O rest in the Lord,” the voice ascends 
unexpectedly to G instead of descending to C, and where the accom- 
paniment contains a thrilling surprise in the slurred G to C in octaves 
above the line ; and finally the long “wait” drawn out through a 
semibreve of time, with an aspiration of unbounded confidence, 
presently to be resolved into a deep and happy repose of patience — 
all this, and much more, will come back to the memory of those who 
have once studied this matchless song. 


We pass over the grave'and somewhat severe chorus, “He that 
shall endure to the end,” simply remarking that at this point the 
interest of the oratorio seems to be intentionally diminished, so that 
we are tempted to think the action is again beginning to drag, at the 
very moment when we are about to be restored to the society of the 
leading character, and to assist at one of the most stupendous effects 
of dramatic music that has ever yet been realised. 

A soft prolonged chord forms a prelude to the reappearance of 
Elijah among the rocky and cavernous clefts of Mount Horeb. The 
night is falling around him — his mood is changed, his deep depression 
has vanished. He is now filled with a passionate desire, not to die, 
but to feel the presence of his God and be assured of His protection. 
In such an aspiring and expectant state of mind, he hears the voice 
of a strong angel,— no murmur as of the night wind, but distinct, loud, 
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and decisive: “ Arise now!’’—then a trembling in the accompani 
ment and a kind of agitation immediately suppressed into a whisper 
full of awe, with the words, “ ‘Thy face must be veiled,” prepares us for 
the dread announcement in a single bar of unaccompanied recitative — 
“For He draweth nigh!” With a burst like that of a sudden earth- 
quake the chorus, “ Behold God the Lord passed by,” comes upon 
us ; but the forte is almost instantly suppressed, like fire that tries to 
escape. As when we watch the almost silent working of some monstrous 
engine whose force is nevertheless sufficient to crush the strongest 
fabric to atoms, we feel the presence of a power in all that immense 
repression,— something latent in the noiseless motion of the wheel 
which makes the inexorable swiftness of its revolutions all the more 
imposing, so the same kind of emotional effect is produced by 
Mendelssohn’s use of £/’s to such words as “A mighty wind rent the 
mountains!” Great and glorious gusts of sound burst forth almost 
directly afterwards, and the crescendo increases with the throes of the 
earthquake until shock after shock subsides with a diminuendo, leaving 
us each time breathless with the anticipation of what is about to follow. 

What follows is so unexpected in the elevation of its harmonic 
temperature that we have known persons in a state of rapt excite- 
ment upon hearing this chorus for the first time, break out into a cold 
sweat at the words, smitten like tongues of fire from the rocks, “ But 
the Lord was not in the tempest! ” 

The mere excitement of watching for the recurrence of this 
thrilling major phrase makes each stormy interval full of new 
interest. Every time it recurs on a different note —“ But the Lord 
was not in the earthquake,’—“ But the Lord was not in the fire ””"— 
which last major, before it brings the series to a close, is carried on 
with a reiteration so urgent and absorbing as to impress the mind 
with the thought of a soul seized with a Divine frenzy to see God, 
and in almost a terror of anguish at finding the wind, and the earth- 
quake, and the fire, pass without any definite discovery of the Divine 
Presence. So near the absolute beatific vision, and yet no vision! 
The earthquake and the tempest, and the blaze of the lightning, and 
yet no voice, for “ The Lord was not in the fire!” 

As the last wild and nearly distracted cry dies away, there comes 
very softly one of those magic changes in which the whole of the 
emotional atmosphere shifts—the cry of the spirit is going to be 
answered with a gentleness and a power above all that it could ask 
or think. The key changes from one to four sharps, and the words, 
“After the fire, there came a still, small voice,” then follow, with a 
peace and majesty of the most ineffable sweetness, “ And in that still, 
small voice onward came the Lord.” The melody flows on in the 
clear and silvery key of E major: it passes like the sweeping by of a 
soft and balmy wind, never rising, never falling, but gentle, and strong, 
and pulseless, coming we know not whence, and passing with the 
“tides of music’s golden sea” into eternity. And as the last delicate 
strains of the accompaniment die away, we are left still looking up to 
heaven with senses enraptured and purified like those who have stood 
between the gates of pearl and seen the King “in His beauty.” 

The recitative and chorus following, “Above him stood the 
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Seraphim,” and “ Holy, holy,” develop the memory of this blessed 
vision, whilst the outburst of earthly praise at the close prepares us 
for the more commonplace scenery of this lower world, where we are 
allowed to rest awhile before the final scene of the sacred drama. 


Once more, and for the last time, Elijah sets out upon his solitary 
way, but now he is sustained by an unfaltering trust. No more 
suffering, no more persecution, no more faintness or weariness ; he 
is filled through and through with a sense of the Divine presence, 
and bears the light of God’s splendour upon his countenance. The 
quiet arioso andante, “¥or the mountains shall depart,” is thrown in 
skilfully, to recreate the mind after the extreme tension to which it has 
so lately been held, and to prepare it for a second climax of equal 
greatness and solemnity. 

Nothing can be finer than what we may call the transfiguration of 
Elijah before his departure. 

When we come upon him for the last time, he is more imposing than 
ever—more terrible than when he first met Ahab in the way, more 
majestic than when he stood upon Carmel alone before the altar of 
the true God. 

We are permitted to see him thus only for a few moments in the 
chorus, “Then did Elijah the prophet break forth like a fire.” Not 
in vain had he been upon the Holy Mount and seen the Lord pass 
by ; not in vain had the earthquake rent the rocks at his feet and the 
sky been changed into a sheet of living flame ; the tempest and the 
flame seem in a manner to have passed into his being ; and the whole 
man was growing almost elemental as he was about to enter into the 
presence of his God. Those who met with him were stricken with 
awe at his appearance, and marked how “his words appeared like 
burning torches ;” then remembered they how he had “heard the 
judgments of the future and seen the vengeance of God in Horeb.” 

The action from this point becomes almost intolerably rapid ; 
indeed, it is wonderful how the mind has been enabled to bear 
another climax in so short a time. 

But it was doubtless impossible to put off the last scene any longer. 
We feel that the beloved but terrible prophet is already breathing the 
atmosphere of another world, and has well-nigh done with this earth. 

Abruptly, in a moment, the phrase, “ And when the Lord would 
take him away to heaven,” is heard ; first from a solitary bass voice, 
then from a rushing and impetuous chorus, as of a multitude who see 
the heavens opened above them, and answer with a frantic shout of 
mingled terror and adoration. <A brief pause, and the chariot and 
horses of fire are there, and black clouds hurled about by a whirl- 
wind, and flashes of intolerable radiance and mighty thunderings — 
and Elijah has passed. 


“He went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” 


All through this rending of sky, and cloud, and terror of blinding 
flame, the tension on the mind, produced by the accompaniment of 
incessant triplets in semi-quavers, supported by a magnificent pedal 
bass of chords and octaves, is so great that we lose all account of the 
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time taken by the whirlwind. It is, however, very considerable, as a 
glance at the score will show us, and accordingly produces an adequate 
and massive impression, suitable to the august and miraculous nature 
of the event. The last long “Whirl— wind” on a minim, is but one 
more instance of Mendelssohn’s inexhaustible command of effects at 
the moment when he seems to have strained our powers of endurance 
to the utmost, and exhausted every combination of sound. 

Few composers would have attempted to produce at no great 
distance from each other in one and the same part, two such crises 
as the scene on Horeb and the Fiery Ascension ; but surely none but 
the very finest genius would have resisted the temptation of closing 
the oratorio with this last scene. But Mendelssohn has had the 
courage to despise mere sensation for the sake of perfection, and has 
thus here, as elsewhere, asserted his claim to join hands with Handel, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. 

Steadily through the glare of light which at once transports and 
dazzles us, does this great oratorio “orb into the perfect star we saw 
not when we moved therein.” The bad art of leaving off with a 
shock, finds no favour with so complete an artist as Mendelssohn, 
and his greatness is never more felt than in the incomparable richness 
of the music from the time when all scenic effect is over, and all 
dramatic action has ceased. 

At the close of some refulgent summer day, when the sun has set, 
darkness does not immediately take possession of the earth— the sky 
still pulses with pale light, and long crimson streaks incarnadine the 
west. ‘Then, as we watch, the colours change and flicker, thin spikes 
of almost impalpable radiance shoot upwards through the after-glow, 
and with celestial alchemy turn many a grey cloud to gold. The 
rising mists are caught and melted capriciously into violet and ruby 
flame — and as the eye, still dazzled with the sun, traverses the deserted 
heavens, the prospect is no doubt more peaceful than when the fiery 
globe was there— more peaceful, for the cold twilight grows apace, 
and the eye is gradually cooled as it gazes upon the fading fires, until 
at last the subtle essences of the night have toned all down into a 
calm monotint of grey and passionless repose. 

The conclusion of the ZZjah is like the splendour and the peace 
of such a sunset. ‘The day-star is indeed gone, but all things are still 
impregnated with his glory, and not until every gradation of colour 
has been traversed are we suffered to rest from our contemplations and 
drink deep, as it were, from the cool cisterns of the silent night. 

From the time of Elijah’s departure we notice a preponderance of 
clear refreshing majors, which make us feel aware that we are coming 
to the end of our journey —just as the odour of brine from the ocean 
tells the traveller that he is approaching the sea-shore. The great 
tenor song, “Then shall the righteous shine,” which falls as out of 
high heaven, like the clarion shout of an angel, is in the major ; so is 
the chorus, “But the Lord ;” so is the delicious quartett, “O come 
every one that thirsteth, come to the waters ;” and so also is the final 
chorus, “ And then shall your light break forth as the light of the 
morning !” 

The one recitative which occurs gives a curious theological twist 
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to the close by working in an allusion to Elijah’s second advent as 
the forerunner of Messiah; indeed, we may call the quartett, “O 
come every one,” strictly Messianic. It is as if Mendelssohn felt the 
incompleteness of the grandest revelation in the Old Testament apart 
from the New, and wished to give his hearers at least a hint of the 
Christian dispensation, a subject which he would, no doubt, have 
developed, had he lived to complete his unfinished oratorio of Christus, 
Some people complain of the last chorus as dull and needlessly pro- 
tracted. But the more we study the Z/jah, the more we perceive that 
this chorus is necessary, and in its place at the end. It is quite 
regular, and even somewhat mechanical, and it leaves the mind in an 
atmosphere at once severe and tranquil. That is a very high level of 
conception for the closing treatment of so majestic a subject, and it 
would be difficult to improve upon it without fatally destroying the 
musical morality as well as the artistic beauty of the work. 

The LZiijah destroyed Mendelssohn. It was produced for the first 
time at the Birmingham Festival in 1846, when Mendelssohn himself 
conducted ; and there can be little doubt that the excitement and 
incessant toil incident upon so great an undertaking, largely helped 
to shatter a frame already enfeebled by excessive mental exertion. 

On the 4th of November, 1847, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy died 
at Leipsic, before he had completed his thirty-ninth year. 
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CONCERNING DOGS. 


For Tue New Ec.ectic MaGazine. 





Slender.— Why do your dogs bark so? Be there bears in the town? 
— Merry Wives or Winpsor, I. 1. 


Lear.— The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanche, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at me. 
— Kine Lear, III. 6. 


’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the dogs have awakened the crowing cock ; 
> * * * > * 

And hark, again! The crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 
Sir Leoline the Baron rich, 
Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 
From her kennel beneath the rock 
She maketh answer to the clock, 
Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 
Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 
Sixteen short howls and very loud,— 
Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 
(Altered from) Coleridge’s CHRISTABEL. 


Bowgh, wough! 
The watchdog’s bark; 
Bowgh, wough! 
Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticlere 


Cry cockadoodle-doo. 
—Ariel’s Song, Tempest, I. 2, 


EADER! Has it ever been thy misfortune to lodge in a back 
attic, and to have a neighbor who kept dogs? And were thy 
slumbers disturbed nightly by the barking of these brutes, while thy 
neighbor reposed, or seemed to repose, in serenest unconsciousness of 
the uproar his pets were keeping, and of thy wakefulness? And didst 
thou wonder how he managed to snore away all night while his dear 
dogs chased slumber from the eyelids of all the miserable dwellers in 
his vicinage? If not, then thou hast not yet known what it is to suffer 
and endure. Few, however, have escaped wholly this hideous noctur- 
nal horror ; and doubtless thou, too, hast had thy share. 

Worn and spent with the day’s toil, at a late hour of the short 
summer night you leave your place of business, and “ homeward wend 
your weary way.” With lagging, painful steps you ascend the stairs 
leading to your solitary garret (we are assuming that you are a 
bachelor, reader), promising yourself sweet rest and perfect restora- 
tion of your exhausted powers in the blissful oblivion of sleep. Being 
a bachelor, you have no doleful forebodings of curtain lectures to mar 
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your pleasing anticipations of repose ; and, we trust, for you, more 
happy than the ill-fated Richard Swiveller, no faithless Sophy has 
forever poisoned “the Balmy.” Having hastily shuffled off the dusty, 
rusty, and labor-worn apparel of the day, and with it the day’s cares 
and grievances, and as hastily shuffled on that more airy than elegant 
sleeping garment so well adapted to the season, you approach the bed- 
side. You pause a moment to contemplate the snowy expanse that 
waits to receive you. How delicious the promised boon! What a 
glorious thing is sleep! 
**Somne, quies rerum, placidissime Somne deorum !” 


Well might Sancho Panza exclaim, “God bless the inventor of 
sleep!” “Sleep, gentle Sleep, Nature’s soft nurse”; Sleep, the 
“Downy ”— Sleep, the “ Balmy” ;— soon thou shalt “ enjoy the golden 
dew of Sleep”! 

If there is an Elysium on earth, it is surely this. But you delay not 
long. With a vague, half-executed mental effort to condense your 
devotions into some comprehensive generality, you throw yourself 
upon your couch, stretch out your weary limbs at full length, and as 
you sink slightly, very slightly, into the yielding yet springy softness, 
a thrilling sense of extreme delight pervades your whole frame. You 
roll about a little, at first, in a sort of lazy revelry ; you extend your 
arms on either side over the cool surface of the sheet, and move 
them slowly back and forth across it just to feel the pleasure more 
intensely. Finally you place your arms over the top of your head, 
clasp them about the huge pillow, and settling yourself into the easiest 
position, by degrees you abandon yourself to the luxury of total inertia. 
A dreamy languor steals over you ; the dim and floating ideas of your 
drowsy brain are fading and changing into the more fantastic images 
of dreamland. You feel that you are losing your hold upon the 
world of consciousness, that you are sliding slowly into the caverns 
of sleep, and “would not for the world awake!” But just as you 
are about to be gone — precisely at this moment of heavenly ecstasy, 


Bowgh! wough, wough, wough!! 


thunders your neighbor’s big dog, startling your rapt soul from the very 
brink of bliss, and roughly jerking you, as it were, back into the 
waking world of woe again. How excessively disagreeable to be 
brought back thus rudely from the very confines of the Eden of rest! 
With a muttered malediction upon that dog, you turn over, uneasily, 
a time or two; you hunt a cool place on your big bed. By the time 
the noise has subsided you have fidgeted into a new position. You 
proceed to compose yourself to rest again. Gradually your nerves 
overcome the shock they have received. You heave a deep-drawn 
sigh of relief when quiet is restored. Ere long you are again hovering 
over the verge of slumber. Perhaps you go so far as to fall asleep; 
and may be, to revel in some gorgeous dream of the hoped-for future. 
In visions you wander through the beautiful gardens of your princely 
domain, with the idol of your heart clinging, ivy-like, upon your manly 
arm ; the moonlight lies softly on bank and spray ; the winds gently 
kiss the trees, and the diamond dew-drops sparkle on the nodding 
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fowers ; ravishing strains of music fill the air, while love’s sweet 
accents fall upon your charméd ear. How blest above mortals are 
you! But what harsh clamor is that which breaks upon you and 
dispels the enchanted scene? What tremendous outburst of sound is 
that which puts your dream to flight, shatters the dome of slumber, 
and wakes you with a jump which makes the bedstead crack under 
you, and the floor itself to jar and tremble? 

’ That cursed dog again! He has broken out afresh, right under 
your window. Wide on the startled air rings out his fierce alarum! 
“With iron tongue and brazen throat” he barks, he yelps, he howls! 

Perhaps he pauses eventually, and you make the trial a third time, 
and a fourth ; but with the same result. You may toss and tumble, 
and try not to hear him, and keep hoping that he will tire out and 
stop after a while surely ; but lay not this flattering unction to thy 
soul. That dog has set in for the night. He shrewdly suspects that 
something is going wrong, and steady barking is all that will save the 
nation. No more sleep tc-night! Our neighbor’s dog “doth murder 
sleep.” 

This is bad enough when one is in good health and has a quiet 
conscience. But sometimes, perhaps, you retire to your couch with 
shattered frame, with nerves unstrung, or rather stretched to breaking, 
sensitive, weak, vibrating painfully to every slightest sound ; your mind 
disturbed with anxious thoughts, your spirit sinking under the burden 
of care ; and perchance there are a few little thorns in ‘your pillow, 
too, reminding you of sundry peccadilloes and shortcomings ;— bad 
enough prospect for sleep in the quietest of nights! And when, after 
vain tossings to and fro through long hours of wakefulness, at last, 
thoroughly worn out, you sink into late unconsciousness, to be aroused 
by that obstreperous canine outcry 

Ah, Job, Job, a// the tests were not applied in your case! 

Mentally consigning all the dogs in the universe to realms Plutonian, 
you fret the night away until the “ cock’s shrill clarion ” proclaims the 
dawn, and finds you sleepless still. And this is supposing only one 
dog in the case. The truth is, however, that there are generally a 
dozen—twenty of them, in frightfully discordant chorus in your 
neighborhood. It is caught up by others across the way, and on it 
goes, swelling louder and more widely up one street and down another, 
“peal on peal afar,” until the whole town resounds with the hideous 
clamor of several hundred canine throats ! 

Reader, do you recognise any particular town here? Of course you 
do, but don’t mention it. It is of dogs in general we proposed to 
speak. This much has only been introductory to our theme. The dogs 
are in full blast to-night. We, alas! possess neither the lyre of 
Orpheus to charm to silence this many-headed Cerberus — 





" illis carminibus stupens 
Demittit atras bellua centiceps 
Aures,”— 





nor that dread sign which made the Schwarzen Hund subject to the 
bidding of Dr. Faustus. Despairing of slumber we have left our 
pillow, lighted our pipe, and resigned ourself to await the morning. 
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We do not propose to write a history of dogs. No! There are 
no authentic records on the subject. Like the early histories of Rome 
and of Britain, and the “Tale of Troy Divine,” the annals of dog- 
dom are a tissue of romantic fables ; highly entertaining perhaps, 
but who believes them? Not we. Nor do we intend to trace the 
origin of that well-nigh universal attraction which seems to subsist 
between the human and the canine species. That, like tracing the 
“ Killmansegg pedigree,” “were a task as rash as ridiculous.” The 
singular sympathy which binds the two races together is suggestive of 
the ancient belief in Afetempsychosis, or Transmigration of Souls ; and 
of the modern Darwinian theories of Natural Selection, and the 
Progressive-Development theory set forth in the Vestiges of Creation. 
It hints vaguely of a common origin, and consequent kinship, in the 
Kunokephaloi, or dog-headed people of India, described by Herodotus. 
But we suspect that the accounts which have come down to us of this 
extraordinary people were founded upon some very early attempt to 
clothe a moral truth in the garb of poetic metaphor, and to embody 
the idea of debasement, 7. ¢. dog-ishness. ; 

Under the name of ANnusis the dog was worshipped as a god by 
the ancient Egyptians, with pompous processions and grotesque 
ceremonies, along with his kindred deities, cats, serpents, and croco- 
diles. These “sacred animals” thronged their temples and _ holy 
places, filling with disgust and abhorrence the more refined Greek, 
devotee at the shrine of the august Pallas and cloud-compelling Zeus ; 
and eliciting the ridicule of the cultivated and philosophic traveller, 
whose admiration and astonishment had been called forth by the 
sublime architecture and splendid pageantry of Egyptian idolatry. 
The degrading animal-worship of Egypt has long since passed away ; 
but could a mummy of Thebes be awakened to life again after three 
or four thousand years of embalmed repose, and be set down in our 
midst, he would fancy himself in a country of his own religion, from 
the number of “sacred” dogs which throng our streets and groves, 
our dwellings and “holy places.” 

In the savage interior of Africa primitive /2tichism still exists. So 
also does it in this land of boasted enlightenment. The dog is the 
Fetich of our country. He still seems everywhere to occupy the 
position of tutelary divinity, or saint at the least. Everywhere he is 
treated with a degree of consideration as marked as it is unaccountable. 
Everywhere he is pampered, petted, féted and lionized. He is the 
most important adjunct, if not the most august personage of every 
family. ‘The children are taught to reverence and idolize him. Woe 
be to the thoughtless wight that dares lay violent hand upon the family 
Fetich! Ut is often difficult to discover which a man most loves, his 
own offspring or his dog. How many wives might justly complain to 
their husbands of being held but “little better than his dog”! Every- 
body must possess a dog-fetich, from the begrimed and tattered freed- 
man, with a half-starved, mangy, mongrel cur at his heels, to the cane- 
twirling, bejewelled and perfumed exquisite who sports a gigantic New- 
foundland or a tiny terrier. Not only do farmers, huntsmen, herds- 
men, shepherds and wagoners have dogs, but the doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, artisan and banker, also ; and even the editor and /iHérateur 
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find them an indispensable subsidiary in the sanctum. Not in these 
days are canine companions degraded to ignominious attendance only 
upon the furtive footsteps of the Sikeses and Jacques Sabots of the 
lower stratum, but they also follow upon the golden-shod heels of the 
Merdles, flea themselves in the shining halls of the Veneerings, and 
even from the ineffable precincts of “‘Podsnappery” they are not 
kicked out. 

No newly-married couple can go to housekeeping without a dog ; 
no establishment is complete without a canine outfit. And the 
smaller the means and the fewer the comforts of the household, the 
greater the number of dogs. Everywhere they are elevated into social 
companionship with man. Not seldom do we see even young ladies 
lavishing their tenderness upon dogs. ~How such brutes came to be 
made pets of by the gentle sex, is a problem beyond conjectural solu- 
tion — unless, possibly, it be one of those artlessly innocent methods 
she employs to exhibit the warmth of her heart and the gush of her 
affections. True, Thorpe (Vorthern Mythology, 1. 333) enumerates 
among Netherlandish traditions the following: “If a young damsel 
cannot endure a dog, she will never get a good husband.” But “nous 
avons changé tout cela.” ‘The terms, we think, should be precisely 
reversed in our day. 

The patient endurance of David Copperfield is hardly to be expected 
of all lovers; and we, for one, would insist that our Dora should 
have no Jip to snap at our calves. Surely, in these days no young 
lady will insist upon the observance of the effete proverb, “ Love me, 
love my dog,” which Charles Lamb, with perfect propriety, classes 
among his “ Popular Fallacies.” ‘‘ Good, sir, or madam — as the case 
may be,” says he, “we most willingly embrace the offer of your friend- 
ship. We have long known your excellent qualities. We have wished 
to have you nearer to us ; to hold you within the very innermost fold 
of our heart. We can have no reserve towards a person of your open 
and noble nature. ‘The frankness of your humor suits us exactly. 
We have been long looking for such a friend. Quick —let us dis- 
burden our troubles into each other’s bosom ; let us make our single 
joys shine by reduplication.— But — Yap, yap, yap /— What is this 
confounded cur? he has fastened his tooth, which is none of the blunt- 
est, just in the fleshy part of my leg.” 

“*Tt is only my dog, sir. You must love him for my sake. Here, 
Test,— Test,— Test!’ 

“* But he has bitten me!’ 

“* Ay, that he is apt to do, till you are better acquainted with him. | 
have had him three years. He never bites me.’ 

“Yap, yap, yap! ‘He is at it again.’ 

“*Oh, sir, you must not kick him. He does not like to be kicked. 
I expect my dog to be treated with all the respect due to myself.’ 

“* But do you always take him with you when you go a friendship- 
hunting ?’ 

“Invariably. ’Tis the sweetest, prettiest, best-conditioned animal! 
I call him my “est—the touch-stone by which I try a friend. No 
one can properly be said to love me who does not love him.’ 

“* Excuse us, dear sir, or madam —as it may be,—if upon further 
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consideration we are obliged t6 decline the otherwise invaluable offer 
of your friendship. We do not like dogs.’ ” 

A most unreasonable demand it is, that if you “love me” you must 
“love my dog.” And he may be and often is, at the same time, like 
Launce’s Craé, “the sourest-natured dog that lives.” 

“May I profess no tenderness for Belinda,” says Tom Hood, 
‘‘without vowing an attachment to Shock? Must I feel an equal 
warmth towards a bosom friend and his greyhound? Some country 
gentlemen keep a pack of dogs. Am I expected to divide my per- 
sonal regards for Squire C amongst all his celebrated fox-hounds? 
| may be constitutionally averse to the whole canine species ; I have 
been bitten, perhaps, in my infancy by a mastiff, or pinned by a bull- 
dog. ‘There are harrowing tales on record of hydrophobia, of human 
barkings and inhuman smotherings. A dog may be my bugbear. 
Again, there are differences in taste. One may like to have his hand 
licked all over by a grateful spaniel; but I would not have my 
extremity served so—even by the human tongue. But the terms (of 
this adage) are seldom enforced except by persons that a gentleman 
is not likely to embrace in his affection — rat-catchers, butchers, bull- 
baiters, tinkers, and blind mendicants, beldames and witches. When 
a courtier makes friends with a drover, he will not be likely to object 
to a sheep-dog as a third party in the alliance. 

“*Tove me,’ says mother Sawyer, ‘love my dog.’ 

“Who careth to dote on either a witch or her familiar?” 

Young ladies may assimilate themselves to witches by keeping dogs, 
but they will not thereby render themselves the more bewitching ; 
assuming that they care not to add to their list of admirers, members 
of the fraternity of Bamfylde Moore Carew. Let those who cherish 
a fondness for canine pets, read in Hood’s “ Whims and Oddities ” the 
mournful fate of Bijou. 

But to return. What right have dogs to the high social position 
they occupy among mankind? What claims have they above the rest 
of the brute creation upon the larder, the society, the protection and 
particular consideration of the human race? None whatever, say we, 
save that of prescription. We deny that the dog possesses any 
intrinsic excellence of character which should entitle him to the ex- 
traordinary privileges and immunities he enjoys. He has been handed 
down by immemorial custom, a Fetich. Men must have dogs about 
the house. Why? Because their fathers did before them. This is 
the sole reason. We are aware of the vast weight of responsibility 
we here take upon ourself. We know that we here run counter to 
the prejudices of ages. We shall be charged with profaning sacred 
things. We are laying our sacrilegious hand upon the supreme Fetich. 
And we know what Joseph IT. learned by bitter experience, that “ the 
world never pardons those who convict it of error and of folly.” 

gut we dare do this. We attack the dog in his stronghold, and we 
boldly denounce him. We know that the bards have sung his praises, 
from Homer down to Sir Walter Scott. We are fully apprised of his 
popularity. But we affirm that more widespread and _ ridiculous 
delusions exist in regard to him than on any other subject whatever. 
It is time they were dispelled. ‘There has been more sentimental 
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nonsense spoken and written about him, more affection wasted upon 
him, and more lies told in his praise, than of any other unworthy thing 
in existence. What stuff is that about its being “sweet to hear the 
watch-dog’s honest bark”? Honest fiddlestick! It’s all bosh, and 
By ron must have known it. He had too good an ear for music to be 
sincere in that. If we had a dog that “ bay ed deep-mouthed welcome 
as we drew near home,” we’d soon quiet him with a soothing potion, 
say strychnine. 

We Shall be told that he is faithful. Yes, every device-book exhibits 
the dog as an emblem of fidelity, in a variety of styles. What school- 
boy has not, at some time or other, written a “composition ’ on the 
log, beginning, “The dog is a very faithful animal.” My dear little 
boy, it is all a mistake—a mere poetic fiction. It is one of those 
foolish, time-honored falsehoods that are handed down from generation 
to generation, and which nobody takes the trouble to investigate, but 
all receive as truth, simply because the proof of its fallacy is ever right 
inder their eyes. A faithful animal, indeed! Faithful, yes forsooth : 

t faithful only to his meat and bread, to his cane kennel, to 
his nice warm place on his master’s threshold, and to his master’s 
well-stored larder. He is a staunch friend at feeding-time. He 
remembers benefits, and is grateful for—those that are tocome. ‘The 
dog is no better than his master, man, after all ; and his gratitude is 
f the same engaging stamp. 

Oh, certainly, my dear sir, we are acquainted with dog literature ; 
we are familiar with all those stereotyped dog stories. We have read 
them and heard them repeated con amore from our childhood up ; and 
we e think them far less entertaining than the German Zhzersagen, or 
tories of animals (for children) in which the beasts are made to talk 
ght. We are acquainted with the history of the famous Maida, 
whose portrait was so often executed by the first artists, and of Maida’s 
nument and epitaph (with its false quantity) — 





— 











“Maidz Marmorea dormis sub imagine Maida, 
Ad januam domini sit tibi terra levis.” 


But Maida’s master was an unrivalled writer of fictions (as was 
nowhere more strikingly shown than in his so-called éstory of 
Napoleon Bonaparte), and doubtless the “history” of Maida was 
quite as warmly colored by his illustrious master’s vivid imagination. ° 
And along with Sir Walter’s “ many imaginary J/aidas” (as Ballantyne 
alls them), we easily recall O’ Bronte and Vora, and the “dowgs at 
Altrive, Claverse and Giraffe,” “the two grews,” Fang the terrier, 
Guile and Rover the “collies,’ Hector, and all the other brutes 
celebrated by those mad revellers of the “ Noctes Ambrosianz ” ; and 
that nameless dog of the story-book who lost his life in tugging at his 
master’s coat-tails to turn him back to where his lost treasure lay ; 
and that renowned greyhound Gedéert, who fed “ at Llewellyn’s board,” 
and whose deeply tragic story may be read in the “ American Speaker.” 
Pleasing romance! But truly Arcades omnes. How touching they 
would be were they not so absurd! The dog of Ulysses, for instance, 
which, it is said, when his master approached the gate of his home 
after an absence of twenty years, feebly wagged his aged tail in 
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recognition of the dilatory chieftain, and then sank down and died. 
Very affecting indeed! But does any one imagine that if the old dog 
had not been neglected by everybody else he would have given his 
master such a reception? ‘The suitors of Penelope were not wise. 
If they had noticed the dog, and fed him, and kept him fat and sleek, 
he would have seen only a tattered beggar in his ancient master, and 
have driven him with indignant barking from the gate. Thus time 
would have been gained. It is suspected, not without reason, that 
Penelope’s constancy was already wearing threadbare. Who knows 
but that in a few days more she would have given up the-weaving 
business, and accepted a new husband ? 

Again, the dog of Montargis is said, many years after the murder 
of his master by the famous robber Robert Macaire, of which he, the 
dog, was the only witness, to have detected the murderer by flying at 
his throat and savagely pinning him, in the presence of the French 
king. No doubt the dog had a private grudge of his own against 
Macaire. Probably he had received a kick or a stab from the rough 
robber on the occasion of the murder. If Macaire had given hima 
bone and treated him kindly, the dog would have fawned upon him 
while the blood still flowed from his master’s wounds, and perhaps 
have flown at the gensdarmes instead of the murderer whom they came 
to arrest. For dogs are thus “easily won to fawn on any man” 
(Richard J/. 1. 2); or on the other hand to turn and rend hin, as in 
the case of the ill-starred Bartopus, who “was hanged upon a galos 
by the waste and armys, and by him a mastyfe or great curre dogge, 
the whych as soon as euer he was smytten, bote upon the sayde 
Bartopus, so that in processe he all to-rent hym.” (/adian, fol. 156.) 


“The selfe same hounde 
Might the confounde 
That his own lord bote 
Might bite asunder thy throte.” (J/did. p. 224.) 


But the whole history of Ulysses is a mere myth of the poet’s brain ; 
and the story of the old dog and his wonderful memory is no more 
true than those of the Lotophagi, the Cyclopes, Circe, and the Sirens. 
Nor is the Macaire dog story more worthy of belief. It is in fact a 
very old story revamped. A version of it may be found in a black- 
‘letter work published in London in 1627, and entitled, “ A Thousand 
Notable Things of Sundrie Sortes ” (Bk. 11., Aph. 34), there credited to 
“St. Austine.” The same authentic volume contains an account of a 
“louing dogge,” which deliberately committed suicide by casting himself 
into the flames, through grief at his master’s death (Bk. 1, Aph. 42) ; 
together with numerous other marvels and prodigies from the prolific 
pens of Hermes Trismegistus, Paracelsus, Mizaldus, Johannes Langius, 
Haly Abenragel, and other thaumaturgists of equal authenticity. The 
story of Gelert, likewise, is a very ancient story. That it is a very popu- 
lar one too, is evidenced by the fact that it is found in nearly all modern 
languages, and in the principal ancient tongues also. In the metrical 
romance of Zhe Seven Wise Masters, it forms the second story of the 
series, and here appears for the first time in an English dress, to wit, 
between 1548 and 1567 (Zi/is’s Early English Metrical Romances, 405, 
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417, seg.) It was variously adapted and applied in different ages and 
nations, but it came originally from the far East, whence come most of 
our fables. Early versions of it are found in Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. From the Latin text translations were made into 
the German, Dutch, Italian, French, Spanish, and English languages. 
The Latin version was based upon the Hebrew A/ischle Sandabar, and 
the Arabic fables of Pilpay (Bidpai). But the prototype of The 
Seven Wise Masters was “The Book of the Seven Counsellors, or 
Parables of Sendebar” (or Sandebar), an Indian philosopher, who is 
stated by Ismael Sciah-hinsciah, an Arabian compiler of a chronicle 
from Adam to the year of the Hegira 487 (A. D. 1094), to have lived 
about a hundred years before the Christian era; or according to 
writers cited by M. Deslongchamps, the third century B.C. It is 
sufficient to have traced this heartrending dog story, of which Gelert 
is made the hero in the modern ballad, to that land of stupendous 
fable, India, in order to destroy all its claims upon our credence. 
Yet it is highly improbable that the sage Sandabar ever imagined that 
the prosaic moderns would commit the stupid blunder of taking his 
allegorical fable for a narration of facts. 

All the other celebrated dog stories might perhaps be traced to 
similarly fabulous sources, but we forbear. The above will suffice for 
examples. We perceive the sort of stuff out of which they are manu- 
factured. The rest of the dog ¢a/es are about as worthy of credit. 
One may safely say, “the dog’s tail” to all of them. The noise they 
have made in the world has been due to the ¢im-pans of the Marvel- 
lous tied to them, clattering upon the pavement of Credulity. Who 
vouches for the truth of these amiable narratives? Let him who trusts 
them “ beware of the dog.” 

It is time the real character of the dog were exposed. He is the 
greatest humbug unexploded. The dog has had his day long enough. 
Too long has he imposed upon the simplicity of mankind. Strip him 
of the prestige that poetic tradition has thrown around him, arraign 
him before the tribunal of justice, carefully excluding the influence of 
prejudice and consuetude, and what, in the name of truth and candor, 
do we find him to be? A brief characterisation will answer. In his 
true colors, then, 


THE Doc 


is a noisy, obstreperous beast ; a lover of strife, a destroyer of peace, 
a sworn enemy to the repose ofthe household, and of the community 
at large. 

He is a rowdy, and a night-walker ; and engages in ceaseless broils 
and quarrels, from mere love of' fighting and contention. 

He is at best but a civilised wolf ; his native savageness but partially 
suppressed, or flimsily cloaked over by his cunning policy. He bites 
sharply when he dares ; but his fiercest attack is upon the weak and 
the timid, and “his bark is aye waur than his bite.” 

He is a cowardly, slinking, mean animal, at heart ; or, his courage, 
if he have any, is of that kind which is rather a reproach upon him 
than otherwise, as witness the phrase “bull-dog courage,” applied to 
a man whom natural stupidity renders insensible of danger. It con- 
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sists of a blind propensity to fasten his teeth in any animate flesh, and 
an inability to unlock his jaws in spite of cudgelling. 

His vaunted fidelity is only an instinctive regard to his own interests ; 
for he cleaves unto the man who continues to feed him, and will follow 
whoever throws him the last or the largest bone. 

He is an impertinent, curious, prying busybody ; and like the Lawyer 
in the Canterbury Tales, ever “semeth more busy than he is.” 

He is puffed up with vanity and full of ostentation ; and is constantly 
seeking applause, coming without being called, an uninvited guest at 
every feast, uttering uncouth noises, and cutting unseemly antics in 
order to draw attention upon himself. 

He uses every wile to produce conviction of his own usefulness. 
Such is his insufferable egotism that he will bark all night for the 
mere pleasure of hearing his own voice, and indulging his vain- 
glorious self-importance, or in keeping up the semblance of vigilance, 
and pretending to be doing something. 

He is grasping, avaricious, stingy, greedy, and a glutton. He growls 
over his plentiful repast, and snaps at the hand that feeds him. He 
gorges himself with delicate viands, and steals and hides away the 
surplus that he cannot devour, while he knows that he will receive the 
same profuse allowance every day, and that his master will not permit 
him to suffer hunger. 

He is a rogue from pure love of theft; he filches away what can 
never enrich him, and makes his master poor indeed: for what good 
can he derive from the boots, slippers, gowns, night-caps and stock- 
ings which he is constantly carrying away and hiding in some secret 
place ? 

“T’ll be sworn,” says Launce (of his dog Crad), “I have sat in the 
stocks for puddings he hath stolen, otherwise he had been executed : 
I have stood on the pillory for geese he hath killed, otherwise he had 
suffered for it ; he thinks not of this now!” 

He is essentially and shamelessly selfish ; for he comes into the 
house on cold nights and seats himself in the warmest corner, or 
stretches himself before the fire, shutting out all the family, regardless 
of their discomfort ; and will feign lameness or illness with piteous 
whining and groaning when you essay to drive him out. 

He scratches up the flower seeds, upsets the gernanium pots and 
breaks down the shrubbery ; and his delight is to roll himself upon 
the finest beds of pansies and verbenas. 

He is the Hans von Stein of farm-yards, the vulgar tyrant over 
milder animals ; he robs the poultry of their crumbs, the cow and pigs 
of their slops, and the cat of her titbits. But what are these to 
snatching from the cook’s shelf the choicest steak and the best soup- 
bone? 

He has no nobleness of spirit, and no honesty ; he is a liar, and a 
consummate hypocrite ; he is a flatterer, and a parasite ; a fawning 
sycophant, and time-server. He cringes to his enemies and flatters 
them, and is more polite to those he has reason to fear than to those 
he pretends to love. He will wag his tail, and fawn upon you, and 
lick your hand, when you surprise him outside his master’s gate ; but 
having slunk safely in he will turn and bark furiously at you through 
the palings. 
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He is a sucker of eggs, a worrier of kittens, chickens, and young 
ducks, a defiler of fleece, a wanton destroyer of mutton, and a drinker 
of innocent blood. 

He is a filthy brute, and has a most “unhappy smell,”— especially 
when wet ; and is a disseminator of fleas and hydrophobia. 

He will come in out of a shower, and shake the drops from his coat 
upon the curtains and furniture ; he rubs his dirty hide against your 
clean white trousers, puts his muddy paws upon the ladies’ laps, and 
lies down upon their ample trains. 

He follows you to the dinner-table, and as soon as your eyes are 
averted, he thrusts his muzzle into your plate, and greases the floor 
with the contents thereof. His favorite spot for his afternoon nap is 
on the parlor carpet, under the piano ; as the young ladies who kindly 
consent to play for you after tea mysteriously discover to their cost. 

To conclude, he is the vilest of traitors: for having, by his officious 
barking, lulled into fancied security the family who trust in his guar- 
dianship, he admits the robber, makes terms with the thief and accepts 
a bribe, thus adding to the crime of ¢veason that of compounding of 
felony. 

So much for his character as a social being. Now of what use is 
he? Can any intelligent person in this enlightened age be a victim 
to the antiquated superstition that dogs serve as a protection to the 
owner’s place or property against thieves and robbers? In the first 
place we know that the dogs, of the town at least, do not stay on the 
owner’s premises when protection is needed, but as soon as dark 
comes they sally forth to make a night of it. Banding themselves 
together they go surging up and down the streets, growling, yelping, 
snarling, howling, running through the whole scale of the canine gamut, 
from the shrill treble of the “ Fice,” that indefatigable stirrer-up of 
strife, to the deep bass of the surly mastiff— attacking every unlucky 
porker that happens to be out, and chewing his ears off while he adds 
his squeals to the general din ; holding uproarious caucuses at street- 
corners, and breaking up the meeting in a row and promiscuous 
“scrimmage ”— dispersing to the four quarters only to meet again at 
some neighboring rallying point and repeat the interesting exercises 
the whole night through ; and they “don’t go home till morning.” 
And, secondly, supposing they remain on the owner’s ground, they 
protect nothing. Who ever heard of a dog biting a thief, or even 
scaring one? Does not every prowler know how to bait a yard-dog, 
feeding him through the paling while the accomplice quietly robs the 
hen-roost, or store-room, or orchard, with perfect impunity? We never 
have known a dog (unless he was mad) to bite any one except a lady 
visitor, or an innocent child in open day, yet. 

We do not pretend that dogs are not useful in their place ; but 
where is that place? In Kamschatka, Siberia, and the land of the 
Esquimaux, where they draw sledges in the absence of horses ; on 
Mont St. Bernard, where they scent out frozen travellers ; in China, 
where they are made into pies and eaten; in the backwoods, where 
the hunter’s pack helps him to supply his smoke-house. They serve 
a peculiar purpose in Stamboul, where, says Anastasius, they are 
religiously protected, encouraged, and fed on the public bounty, in 
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order that the true Moslemin may have the pleasure of seeing them 
bark at Christians whom their Frank dress betrays. In Lisbon also, 
they are kept for a definite end, and are indeed of certain practical 
utility, performing for that city the same office that the buzzards do 
for the city of Charleston. But these are exceptional cases. The 
dog naturally belong to the outskirts of civilisation, among pioneers 
and squatters, hunters and trappers, where there is game to capture, 
and bears, wolves, Indians, and other disagreeable neighbors to be 
kept at a respectful distance. They have no proper sphere in any 
enlightened country where laws are enforced, and the appliances of 
civilisation and society can be said to exist. 

That they are a non-paying institution, a brief examination of 
statistics will convince any unbiassed mind. Take for instance the 
United States. In this country there are 7,000,000 dogs. Each dog 
consumes annually an amount of food which, otherwise employed (say, 
for instance, in fattening hogs), would yield for each dog at least seven 
dollars ; giving a total of $49,000,000 per year to support dogs alone! 
This calculation is probably below the mark. Mr. Nelson, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture at Washington, in one of his reports a year or 
two ago, estimated the annual cost of supporting the dogs of the 
United States at $50,000,000 ; in addition to which 800,000 sheep were 
annually destroyed by them. Now what can the dog bring forward in 
defence of himself? What species of usefulness can be urged in his 
behalf to offset the above figures ? 

In vain do the manifold accomplishments of old Mother Hubbard’s 
facetious protégé 

But “ night’s candles are burnt out,” and so is our pipe ; therefore, 
for the present, indulgent reader, we take leave of this subject. “And 
now, Ambrose” (ai# Timothy Tickler), “down with the window ; for 
though my nose is none of the most fastidious, we have really had 
in every way quite enough of dogs!” 





GROGNEUR. 
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[Translated from Die Garten/aube for Tur New Ecircric MaGazine.] 
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E are in one of those five “Circles” of Vienna, which 
together compose one of the noblest and handsomest 
streets in the world—we are in the “ Kolowrat-Circle.” To our 
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right and left, in a wide sweep, stretches the quarter of palaces. 
Plutus here seems to be the presiding god of the place. A stately 
row of mansions belonging to modern millionaires extends from the 
“Castle-Circle” to the “ Park-Circle,” and among them and beside 
them rise the palaces of the princes of the Imperial family, and the 
splendid residences of the aristocracy. The escutcheon of the 
ancient Counts of Hoyos is elbowed by the armorial devices of the 
Ritter “ von Welten,” ignored by the A/manach de Gotha ; hard by the 
palace of “the Victor of Custozza,” the Archduke Albert, stands the 
palace of the Victor of the Exchange, the Freiherr of Schey-Coromla ; 
next to the Duke of Wiirtemberg, the Ritter von Todesko has built 
his sumptuous mansion, and opposite the palace of the Emperor’s 
youngest brother rises the palace of the Ritter von Pont-Euxin (the 
reader will note the remarkable titles of our new nobility), von Pont- 
Euxin and Wertheim. But the eye of a spectator indifferent to names 
and pedigrees, finds pleasure in these stately palaces, which are the 
pride of the Imperial city ; and the very strangeness of the contrasts 
which this intermingling of ancient and modern architecture presents, 
has in itself an agreeable piquancy. And contrasts meet the view 
everywhere. If we pass from the Kolowrat-Circle along the row 
which leads to the Cursalon, we arrive, at the head of the Fichtegasse, in 
front of a gorgeous structure, through whose windows we can see into 
large, brilliantly lighted rooms, splendid with gay colors and costly 
upholstery, and evidently devoted to luxurious idleness —this is the 
new “ Adelige Casino.” 

Just opposite to this sumptuous temple of aristocratic pleasure, 
stands the house of Work, the establishment of the first newspaper in 
Vienna and one of the most important in Europe,—the magnificent 
building of the eue Freie Presse. While by night, in the Casino over 
the way, the champagne-glasses are clinking, and the cards dealing, 
here clerks are deciphering telegraphic despatches from all parts of the 
world received at the office on the ground-floor, and sent over their 
own wire ; above, editors at their desks are analysing the gravest 
problems of the day, advocating the necessary steps to consolidate the 
Empire, perhaps discussing the inutility of the Upper House. 

But is not now night, but half-past one in the afternoon when we 
make our visit to the eue Freie Presse, resolved to see all that could 
be seen of that immense establishment. For this building throws 
open its doors to all who wish to see and study it ; and on a fixed day 
of the week strangers as well as natives come to inspect this latest 
marvel of new Vienna. 

We first visit the rooms on the first floor. Ascending an elegant, 
richly-carpeted stair, we arrive at two doors, one of which repels us 
with the inhospitable inscription: Mo Admittance. So we turn to the 
other which bears neither invitation nor prohibition, and open it. We 
enter a corridor upon which many doors are seen opening, and passing 
through the first of these doors, find ourselves in a wide lofty room, 
flooded with daylight from the high arched windows. The occupation 
of the workmen in it shows us that we are in the Compositors’ room. 
Rows of printer’s cases, and large tables extend the whole length of 
the hall. Some of these are furnished with gas-lights for night work, 
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and at these about a hundred compositors are now working, mostly 
young men with intelligent features. In these cases lie the legions of 
dead letters, waiting their turn to be marshalled into array, to repre- 
sent a host of living and vivifying spirits, the army of public opinion. 

Youths run back and forth among the compositors on various 
errands ; the foreman passes rapidly from one to another, now stopping 
at this case, now at that, directing, ordering, hastening ; here a man 
is washing off a form of type, and there another is correcting a mass 
of matter on the imposing-stone. In a large compartment at the end 
of the upper room sits the head-foreman of the printing department, 
overlooking all that goes on. On the wall is hung the “ Tariff,” the 
result of the last strike, which now in its improved form is much more 
favorable, at least to the compositors. ‘The large end-division of the 
composing-room beyond this point, is allotted to the advertisement 
department. In the cases here lie all the signs, marks, and hiero- 
glyphics of the industrial, the financial, and the social advertisement: 
“large type,” and “display” are here the rule, and “small sorts” the 
exception: “fat!” is the cry from every case. Each compositor here 
is supplied with, and uses, as many exclamation-marks as ten find 
occasion for in the political department. 

“Space is king!” should be inscribed over the entrance to this 
department of the composing-room. Here is the head-source, the 
gold-mine, of the business of this chief newspaper of Germany ; here 
every letter, every mark, brings in money. ‘The advertisement pages 
of the daily bring in as high as six hundred gulden ($240, gold) each, 
and of these pages there are regularly five, and often eight daily, and 
on Sundays and holidays from twelve to twenty. It is the receipts 
from this source alone which render possible the extraordinary 
exertions necessitating immense expenditure which the Mew Free 
Presse finds necessary to preserve its character and influence. Its 
rapid advance, the far-reaching intellectual and business activity of 
its heads, and its extensive popularity have all been necessary to give 
the paper the high and influential position it at present enjoys. 

But leaving this gold-mine, we seek to penetrate further into the 
mysteries of the place. Not far from the door by which we entered, 
there is a steam lifting-apparatus, by means of which the forms of 
type are lowered into the abysses devoted to machinery and the 
stereotyper’s craft. By permission of the sovereign of all these realms, 
the Manager of the printing department, we take the place of a form, 
and are dropped to the regions below. We find ourselves in a large 
subterranean hall, occupying the whole central part of the building ; 
and around us on every side the machinery is rattling, throbbing, and 
jarring, steam hissing, and furnaces roaring. 

Workmen and women are piling high the masses of paper to undergo 
the wetting-down which is an indispensable preliminary to printing. 
jut the great presses are at rest; so we pass into the stereotype 
department, where they are just giving the arranged mass of moveable 
type a permanent form, and are about to multiply it. We enter a 
small, low room, singularly lighted by the bluish flame of the gas and 
the bright red glare of a glowing furnace. We see a group of very 
hot men very busy at work : one is stirring a cauldron of molten metal, 
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another is dipping a monster ladle into it, and ladling it into moulds. 
A third dusky figure, like a moving statue of bronze, is working with 
saw and plane at a plate, and perspiring freely ; while others are feeding 
the furnaces and charging the melting-pots with lumps of metal. All 
are so busy, so intent, so mysterious, and so silent, that one feels as if 
they were engaged in some awful deed without a name ; but they are 
only stereotyping. What they do is to metamorphose the flat form 
composed of moveable type into the solid semi-cylindrical plates 
technically called c/ichés, which are able to endure the hard strain of 
the presses, and save the type itself from rapid destruction. 

The existence of these c/ichés is a brief one, for in two hours, so 
soon as the printing is ended, they return into their leaden nonentity — 
that is to say, they are melted down to be used over again—but the 
operation of producing them is one that requires both skill and care. 
The form of type, locked firmly in its iron chase, is covered over with 
a layer of several thicknesses of paper united by some kind of paste, and 
the whole is submitted tc powerful pressure. By this means a clear 
and deep impression of the type is taken off on the paper, which is 
now called a “matrix.” The matrix is placed in a mould which is 
then filled with melted type-metal (an alloy of lead and antimony), and 
thus a solid plate of metal is obtained which is a faithful copy of the 
original type. ‘This plate has the proper curve given to it, to fit the 
press rollers, the edges are sawed off and planed smooth, and it is 
then handed to the foreman of the press-room. A few minutes suffice 
for the production of one of these plates, which is followed, with equal 
celerity, by a second, a third, and a fourth. These four plates compose 
the entire evening paper, which is now going to press. It is a quarter 
to three ; so we accompany the new-made plates to the press-room. 
Upon those curved slabs of metal stand chronicled all the events of 
the day, the despatches which are to move the world of the purse, and 
tidings of joy and sorrow to sway the world of the heart ; political, 
literary, artistic news, all is here recorded. ‘The plates are secured to 
the great cylinders of the press which is used for the evening paper. 

In these two cylinders of the machine resides the secret of its 
efficiency. It is the triumph of Hoe, the inventor, that he succeeded 
in effecting this immense economy of time, which is obtained by unin- 
terrupted pressure. Marinoni then improved upon the invention of 
Hoe. ‘The reader, if he has seen the operation of a printing-press, 
knows that formerly all the work was accomplished in the forward 
motion of the machinery, while the reciprocal backward motion was 
so much waste time. But in the machine we see before us this is all 
obviated ; it prints uninterruptedly from the moment it is started until 
the steam is cut off. The two revolving cylinders which we see sur- 
rounded by pression-rollers are covered with the stereotype plates, the 
upper cylinder corresponding to one half of the printed paper, and 
the lower to the other half, both in quadruplicate ; and these cylinders, 
once started, go on printing without a second’s intermission, until the 
afternoon edition of 27,000 copies has been printed in fifty minutes. 
The morning edition, of the same number of copies, but in size two 
double sheets, is printed in two hours and forty minutes. 

It is now half-past three, the layers-on are standing by the 
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piles of paper, all the cdichés — sixteen plates — have been fitted on, at 
the four openings from which the printed sheets glide out with bewil- 
dering rapidity stand girls whose business it is to receive these and 
lay them in regular piles, the engineer stands waiting for a sign from 
the foreman. “It i is given, and the gigantic engine wakes to life ; its 
iron lungs begin to give the great regular pi antings, the long trains of 
Ww heelwork are in motion, and from the four openings, two at the front 
and two at the back of the press, come gliding the printed sheets, 
We can only liken it to the flowing of a river, this calm, smooth 
gliding out of the sheets upon the frame that delivers them from the 
press. ‘This quiet smoothness of motion characterises the whole 
process, and we might feel tempted to attribute to the machine a sort 
of conscious dignity and grace. When a few sheets have been printed 
the press is stopped, and the i impressions are examined to see if they 
are clear and if the ink-rollers are working well. Then the cylinder 
recommences its work and continues it without interruption. Above 
and below, before and behind, fall the papers, sixteen at every pulse 
of the engine, and in fifty minutes the whole edition is printed. 

While the second half of the edition is still in the innocence of 
spotless white, waiting its turn to pass under the cylinders, the first 
half has been already sent up to the despatching-room. Hundreds of 
hands are busied with folding and enveloping each separate sheet, 
other hundreds are pasting on the address-labels, and others sorting 
them into convenient bundles for the city distribution, and sending 
them off in the little wagons which are waiting for the purpose. The 
noisy bustle and eager haste of the hand-work in the despatching- 
room offer a striking contrast to the unbroken regularity and quiet 
swiftness of the work in the press-room. 

Going now to the suite of rooms above the composing department, 
we find ourselves in the editorial realms, among the intellectual lords 
of the paper, and at the fountain-head of the supply for the regions 
below. Upon an extensive corridor open the editorial offices of the 
various departments of the paper, which in its morning form of sixteen 
folio pages containing 6000 lines, almost equals the bulk of a small 
volume. First on the editorial corridor are the “ responsible ” bureaus, 
the editors of the military and legal departments, the “local news” 
and “general items ;” then come the bureaus of “domestic politics,” 
“proceedings of the Imperial Council,” “City government,” and the 
office of the editor of the Economist. 

On the other side of the corridor lie the bureaus of foreign politics, 
and those with the rubrics “ Paris,” “ London,” and “ Berlin,” which, 
as well as those first mentioned, are fitted out with the utmost comfort 
and elegance, and between them is a reading-room provided for the 
common use of the editorial staff, and furnished with handsome maps, 
globes, and a large library. Beyond this are the offices of the intel- 
lectual chiefs of the Meue Freie Presse, Herren Max Friedlander and 
Michael Etienne, the two proprietors of the paper who in person 
control the editorship, while Herr Walter, the third proprietor, under- 
takes the business management. On entering these extremely elegant 
apartments, fitted out with speaking- tubes, telegraphic apparatus, ‘and 
other facilities for communication, we found neither of the Chiefs 
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within. ‘Their short interval of rest had arrived, and it would be two 
or three hours before the preparation of the morning paper summons 
them to work again. We regretted to miss the opportunity of seeing 
and conversing with the three men who not six years ago, on the first of 
September 1864, founded a journal which in so short a time has 
obtained so amazing a development. Whatever other favorable in- 
fluences have contributed to this result, the greater part of it is due to 
the talent, judgment, and energy of these three men alone. As for 
their coadjutors, in various ways, these at present include nearly all 
the respectable literary men of Germany. 

It is now four o'clock, and after hastily glancing at the rooms 
belonging to the Manager’s department, we take our departure. The 
evening edition of the Meue Freie Presse is already in many hands, and 
in the rooms we have left they are getting ready to commence work 
on the morning paper. ‘The wheel of time and of public opinion in 
the Fichtegasse never stands still. 


Chambers’s Fournal. 


A PERFECT TREASURE. 


CHAPTER XVI.— LEFT ALONE. 


HAT a day had I just passed! What an eight-and-forty 
hours of sleepless anxiety, and bitter loss, and then of loss 
again, though of another sort, and again of vain pursuit, ending in 
that tragedy of shipwreck. And now that Mr. Moulden had gone on 
his way to Sandiford, and I was to return to my desolate home with 
what it held, the thing that was no more my dear, kind, noble 
Uncle Theo, a cold shudder crossed over me. Mr. Glendell said: 
“You must come with me to-night, Marmy, else you will want nursing.” 
I knew that he spoke the truth. This sudden change from the quiet 
uneventful life in which every day repeated itself, had been too much 
forme. Until I had taken some food, the doctor would not allow me 
to enter upon the subject of my late expedition, and even then he was 
against it ; only Rosa, who was a wiser physician than himself where 
the mind was concerned, contended, as I afterwards found out, that it 
was better for me to say my say. 
“Well,” said the doctor, musing, when I had finished my story, “it 
is so far satisfactory that the matter is over: there is no more suspense 
to be endured. The Hindu, poor devil, has escaped us, and there’s 
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an end. So now, early as it is, go to bed, Marmy ; and if you can 
sleep four-and-twenty hours, so much the better.” : 

[I did as I was bid —it seemed so pleasant to me to be directed — 
to be no longer dependent on myself alone ; and, although my rest 
was troubled with hideous dreams, I did sleep until after daybreak. 
Then I arose, and finding that my host had already gone down to the 
beach, I followed him. ‘The shore was strewn with spars and timbers ; 
but the sea, after its day of fury, had sunk to almost a dead calm; in 
the still blue air, one could hear the voices of the men who thronged 
the shore, in almost as great numbers as the previous night, for a great 
distance: some were in boats at the end of the reef, above the very 
place where the great ship had gone down; but most of them were 
looking for what had been cast ashore, as usual. 

“He would be a good haul,” said one to another ; “and a deal 
more worth having, if we could find him, than ever he was when alive.” 

“ You may say that,” answered the other. “His Master was a very 
different sort— God bless him. But how strange it was that they two 
should have gone and died within twelve hours of one another, eh!” 

“ Ay, strange indeed.” 

Of whom could they be talking, unless of my uncle and his servant? 
I listened eagerly, but they said no more until I came up with them. 

“Have many bodies come on shore?” inquired I. 

“No, Mr. Marmaduke ; half-a-dozen poor sailors; and that’s all. 
The passengers, you see, were under hatches ; and they say out yonder 
that the ship has settled down quite upright, and did not break amid- 
ships, as we thought certain. I doubt whether we shall find him as 
you're looking for, at all.” 

“ Him that I am looking for?” 

“Yes, sir; the poor black fellow as was Mr. Braydon’s man. Mr. 
Glendell told us as you wished to have him buried right and proper, 
and has offered ten pounds to whoever finds him.” 

I nodded, but did not speak. 

It was clear that Mr. Glendell did not consider the matter wholly 
ended, as he had endeavoured to convince me. ‘There was still a 
chance of finding the Hindu’s body, and with it the secret. At this 
idea I seemed to feel new life. Action, at all events for the nonce, lay 
now before me, not merely barren regret and choking grief. Had not 
my uncle enjoined on me to recover Sangaree Tannajee dead or alive! 

Presently, I saw Mr. Glendell searching with the rest, and began to 
thank him for his forethought in the matter. “It would indeed be a 
comfort to me,” said I, “if the corpse should be found ; and besides, 
although you would not have known it, the packet was wrapped in 
sealskin, so that the salt water will not hurt what it contains.” 

“That’s well,” returned the doctor; but by no means with the 
satisfaction I had expected from him, since he had been of late so 
eager about the secret. ‘We can but do our best; in a few hours 
the thing must be decided one way or the other.” 

“Why in so short a time?” inquired I, for I knew that bodies would 
often come ashore for many days, and even weeks, after such ship- 
wrecks. 

“Well, this is a curious case, Marmy ; the vessel has gone down at 
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the very extremity of the reef, and almost outside it, so that when she 
breaks up, all she contains may go hither and thither, and not 
necessarily come into the bay.” 

“And if what we look for did come,” said I, unable to repress a 
shudder, “it would, I suppose, after a very few days, be totally un- 
recognisable, no matter how great was the diversity from its fellows 
while in life?” 

“Why, yes; you know yourself what difficulties there have been 
here in the matter of identification. ‘Two mothers claiming the same 
body as that of their drowned son, and so forth,” observed the doctor 
coolly. “The features of the dead, in this country at least, are not 
generally recognisable after eight-and-forty hours. I remember, in the 
hospital in which I learned my trade, there was a leather body which 
was sworn to once or twice by enthusiastic witnesses. There is nothing 
which more requires, and less often receives, a cool judgment than the 
identification of the dead. But I am speaking, of course, of bodies’ 
which have been exposed to atmospheric influences ; the sea is a great 
antiseptic, and as long as the subject is kept under water ”— 

The doctor, diffuse only upon professional subjects, would doubtless 
have extended his lecture considerably, but that at this moment a 
number of fishermen began to run together towards one part of the 
beach, and we could see some huge object floating towards them. 

“Good Heavens! it is some poor woman,” ejaculated the doctor. 

Then a great shout of laughter broke from the men; it jarred 
discordantly enough, as may well be supposed, upon such a scene, 
and I felt hot with shame and anger. 

“The brutal scoundrels!” said the little doctor fiercely ; and off 
we both ran to the spot in question. We could scarcely believe our 
ears when we heard, as we drew near, the shouts of mirth repeated ; 
for Hershell folk, although used enough to such spectacles, were never 
callous, and far less ruffianly. Their own perils in the deep made 
them pitiful for the victims of the sea. 

“What is it, men? Are you mad?” cried I, who had outstripped 
my companion. 

“ Lor’ bless ye, Mr. Marmaduke ; only look at this. We thought it 
was some drowned fellow-creature, and it’s only the blessed figure- 
head.” 

And indeed there was the huge female figure which had adorned 
the prow of the sunk ship, comparatively uninjured — for the Indiaman 
had struck, as I said, stern foremost —with Star of the West carved 
beneath it in large gold letters. 

“How Tragedy and Comedy go hand in hand together through the 
world,” mused I. 

“True,” said the doctor: “the very observation, while speaking of 
Tannajee and your poor uncle, Mrs. Blunt made last night.” 

“What!” exclaimed I, surprised, “did you see her last night?” 

The doctor looked confused. “ Yes,” said he. “I thought it right 
to ride over to Sandiford, when you had gone to bed, to tell her what 
had happened to Mr. Braydon, and abou: the wreck.” 

“That was very good of you,” said I; “you think of everything for 
me ; although, indeed, I suppose it was Rosa who thought of that?” 
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“No; it was entirely my own idea,” answered Mr. Glendell care- 
lessly.— “Well, we can do no good here that these fellows cannot do 
for us ; let us go in to breakfast.” 

My thoughts were too much occupied with weightier matters to 
dwell upon it at that time, but even then, it seemed to me a very 
strange thing that the doctor, who loved his ease, should, on such a 
stormy night, have gone to tell Mrs. Blunt what she must needs already 
have heard hours before from the lips of Mr. Moulden. 

All that day, and the next, I watched the sea with keener expecta- 
tion than any wrecker ; but the dreadful gift for which I looked with 
such weird longing it ‘refused to give, and we were told that now it 
would never come. On the third day, Mr. Glendell had a long and 
serious talk with me. “You are very far from well, Marmy,” said he ; 
“you do not eat, nor, as I fear, sleep. Is it not so?” 

“T do not sleep much,” said I ; “ but I am well and strong.” 

“That is impossible, my friend: the state of excitement in which 
you at present subsist seems to you to be strength, but it is in reality 
wearing out your stamina, and when it leaves you, there will be danger.” 
He felt my pulse, looked graver still, and shook his head. ‘“ When the 
wave of life flows as yours does, Marmy, it strands a man almost like 
those poor fellows on the beach yonder. I fear low fever for you at 
the best. You must have quiet ; you must indeed.” 

[ felt he spoke the truth, for though I was not sensible of fatigue, | 
knew no rest, to be called such. I loathed my food, and every morsel 
went nigh to choke me ; my veins seemed to flow not with blood, but 
fire ; but I also felt that the remedy which he proposed was utterly 
beyond my reach. Quiet! My brain was filled with thoughts that 
pressed so close upon each other’s heels, that there was not a moment’s 
space between them; yet not with thoughts, but rather with visions, 
dreams, and ghastly chimeras. I could not think, in the ordinary 
sense, at all; I could not have written a sentence of my usual literary 
work, for instance, if it had been to save my own life, or recall that of 
my beloved Uncle Theo. Even Rosa had no power to soothe me. 

“T cannot but reproach myself,” said Mr. Glendell, “for my own 
part in this matter; if I had not been so eager to help you to get 
back this wretched Hindu, you would have been less anxious to do so, 
and by this time have put up with the loss. But now you are consumed 
with a vain longing for a secret which is hidden forever in the depths 
of the sea.” 

did not attempt to gainsay this. How could I, whom the first 
dawn of morning and the last faint flush of sunset had found watching 
by the calm and mocking deep, and to whom all night there appeared 
hideous shapes, all with some fantastic likeness to the form he spoke 
of, and each with a finger at its lips! If ever there was a haunted 
wretch, it was I. 

“ Now, look you, Marmy, 


” 


continued the doctor ; “if you do not 


wish myself and Rosa—for it was she who finally decided you upon 
undertaking this idle search, and she regrets it as bitterly as I do— 
to have your illness on our consciences, you will do your best to face 
this matter like a man. While there was hope, I clung to it as closely 
as did you. I confess that I was bitten with the mystery that hung 
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about that wretched creature, and would have given much, especially 
of late, to solve it. But now that there is no hope, I bow to Fate’s 
decree. It is foolish, it is wicked to oppose one’s-self to that. From 
henceforth, I think no more of Sangaree Tannajee and the secret, 
which is buried with him forever. I will not speak of him more, nor 
suffer others beneath my roof to do so; and to-morrow, when we have 
laid your dear good uncle in his grave, I leave this place, to spend a 
month in town, whither business calls me, and I shall take you with 
me.” 

Then ensued the nearest approach to a quarrel that ever took place 
between myself and good Mr. Glendell. I felt the force of this 
reasoning, and I gave him every credit for his excellent intention, but 
[ knew better than he did the disease that was in my own mind, and 
how powerless would be his remedy to cure it. Nay, I was well con- 
vinced that to tear myself away from Hershell just now would only be 
to aggravate my symptoms. It was at the doctor’s house, which was 
inland, that, notwithstanding Rosa’s presence there, I always felt 
worse ; whereas by the shore, and with my eyes fixed on the deep, that 
had robbed me of my secret, and held it in its bosom, I was more 
tranquil. I cannot explain my condition ; but I have heard that some 
folks whose hopes are centered in a Chancery suit, are, however frail 
their chance of gaining it, forever haunting Lincoln’s Inn, as though 
the very locality where the trial is pending soothes their anxiety, not- 
withstanding that they only hear bad news there ; and so perhaps it 
was with myself —a baffled suitor of the unjust sea. At all events, | 
was firmly determined, while the timbers of the Star of the West yet 
held together beyond the reef yonder, beneath that treacherous dimple 
of the smiling deep — for both days and nights were now summer-like 
in their calm — to remain at Hershell, notwithstanding I was informed 
on all hands that when the ship did break up, it was certain, from her 
situation, that should any bodies be still in her, they would drift 
seaward, and never come to shore. 

[ was therefore adamant to all the doctor’s appeals, though, when 
persuasion failed, he did not hesitate to use sharpness. ‘To Rosa (as 
I afterwards learned) he even said: “ Unless we take him with us, 
when we come back we shall have to tend a madman ;”’ whereby of 
course he secured her most earnest co-operation in his efforts. But 
all failed. At home I was resolved for the present to stay. And after 
we had reverently laid dear Uncle Theo in his last resting-place, Mr. 
Glendell and Rosa started for town, leaving me alone at the Point, to 
which I had now returned. How little I guessed what a change was 
to take place in me, and in life’s prospects, before I beheld them again ! 


CHAPTER XVII.— MY AMPHIBIOUS FRIEND. 


I AM now coming to an event, with the narration of which, since the 
experience happens only to very few persons, and those of an illiterate 
sort, I might hope, from its very rarity, to interest my readers ; but, 
unfortunately, circumstances unqualified me for the task of description. 
Had the event occurred to me a few days earlier in my little life-story, 
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{ venture to think I might have related it to an audience that would ni 
not have refused me their attention ; or, had it happened later — sup- be 
posing that nature had exerted her healing forces, and made me re 
myself again—then also I might have succeeded. But if, at the g' 
period of which I speak, my mind was not absolutely off its balance, 
it was worn and weak, disturbed by vague desires, and altogether i 0) 
unfitted for receiving or retaining impressions however striking. ' W 
On the afternoon which first found me alone at Hershell Point, and 0 
within an hour or two of the burial of its late master, I was sitting in ti 
his deserted chamber, looking as usual out to sea, when, among the J 
well-known objects in the bay, I suddenly perceived a new one. A 
small sloop had rounded the extremity of the reef, and cast anchor s 
immediately over the spot where the [Indiaman lay sunk. I had myself g 
visited the place in a small boat, and gazed down with a beating heart a 


through the still blue deep upon what the sailors had assured me was 


the veritable wreck itself, wedged upright between the rocks almost in u 
the same position as when she had sailed upon the surface ; but, to 

my comparatively unaccustomed eyes, the water seemed a little darker 2 
in the spot thus indicated, and that was all. Why the sloop had I 
stationed itself there, I could not imagine ; but it was evident, from the \ 
number of small boats that were making for it from the shore, that a 1 
great significance was attached to its presence. I was out of the house \ 
in a moment, and ran down to the shore. Let it not be imagined 

that I was actuated with any mere object of curiosity, or that I seized { 
with avidity on any opportunity of forgetting the loss which had so 
recently befallen me. It was because I remembered it so well, because 


{ lamented my dear protector so truly, that I was thus moved. That 
wreck, as I believed, still held the secret which he had enjoined upon ‘ 
me to become possessed of; and anything that seemed to connect | 
itself with that, had an attraction for me which it is impossible to 
describe. An old fisherman of my acquaintance and his son were 
putting off just as I reached the beach, and I jumped into their boat. 

“You are going to that sloop yonder, are you not?” inquired I. 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Everybody seems to take his look at her, and so why 
not we? Not that she’s much of a craft to look at neither, except for 
what she carries.” 

* And what is it she carries?” 

“Why, bless my soul, sir, don’t’ee know? Why, they was talking of 
nothing else this morning up at the Rainbow. But I forgot you were 
otherwise engaged, Mr. Marmaduke ;” and the man pointed respect- 
fully to my black clothes and the deep band round my sailor’s cap. 
“He was a kind soul, was your good uncle, and we shall all miss him, 
old and young, in this place.” 

“But the sloop,” said I, “why is she anchored out there, where 
nothing has anchored before?” 

“Well, sir, Lloyd’s has sent her down to pick up the pieces. When 
a ship went down in my time, she was gone, and there was an end of 
her ; but now, if she has not sunk in very deep water, and what is 
known to have been in her makes it worth while, they send down a 
craft like that with divers in her.” 

“Divers!” cried I joyfully; and in a moment I forgot restless 
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nights and foodless days, and snatching up the spare oars by my side, 
began to aid the boatman. How fortunate it seemed that I had 
remained at Hershell Hall now! ‘There was surely a hope, and a 
good hope, of wresting from the sullen sea its secret yet. 

“You see, sir,” went on the old man, “the Indiaman had treasure 
on board ; they do say fifty thousand pounds in gold ; and luckily the 
weather has been calm, just as if wind and wave had wore themselves 
out with that last gale; so that, though they have wasted precious 
time, there is a chance of getting something worth having out of 
Davy’s Locker. ‘They’re setting 'to work already, you see.” 

But although, with my head turned half-round, I was watching the 
sloop earnestly with every oar-stroke, I could see nothing save a bright 
gleam of the winter sun suddenly strike, as it seemed, the vessel’s side, 
and then become quenched in the waves. 

“That was the diver’s helmet, Mr. Marmaduke. He has just gone 
under.” 

In a few minutes or two, then, that man, whom I had just seen dis 
appear beneath the sea, would visit the wreck, would doubtless go on 
board of it—if one might so speak of what was under the water — 
would perhaps even see the very Thing of which I was in search, and 
which I would have given ten years of my life to stand face to face 
with! I could hear my heart beat between the pulses of the oars. 

We were received, though not very willingly, on board the sloop ; 
the number of visitors had somewhat interfered with the operations : 
half the inhabitants of the little hamlet were standing on her deck, 
looking on with wonder at the mechanical contrivances, or watching 
at the ship’s side for the return of the diver, with scarcely less of awe 
than those who, by the Pool of Bethesda, awaited the angel’s advent. 
On the platform beside the air-pumps stood the men whose mission it 
was to minister to the wants of their comrade beneath, to attend to 
his slightest signal, to give their undivided care of eye and hand to 
him, and to him only. They were forbidden to interchange a word 
even with one another, lest their attention should be diverted for that 
instant, which might perchance be a fatal one to the adventurer below. 
For my part, I could not keep my eyes off the rounds of the little 
ladder, which fixed to the ship’s side, led down it to the depth below, 
and had its foot resting on the very bottom of the sea. I could count, 
through the clear blue water, no less than eight of these rounds, after 
which nothing was to be seen; yet the man who had just ieft his 
fellows in air and sunlight, to explore the unknown floor of ocean, had 
to descend fifty feet lower than our sight could reach. The Star of 
the West had gone down in ten-fathom water. 

We had in reality scarce a quarter of an hour to wait, though to me 
it seemed a weary time ere bubbles of air began to make their appear- 
ance on the surface, and then a bright, round, luminous mass pushed 
through it, which was the helmet of the diver. It was a frightful sight, 
that exaggerated likeness of a human head, with its huge goggle-eyes 
of glass, coming up from the depths of the sea ; while the metal collar 
round his neck, and the leads about his shoulders, and the grey dripping 
garments that clothed his lower limbs, were almost equally striking. 
A dagger was stuck in the belt about his loins, and his great shoes 
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were soled with lead. It took several minutes, and more than one 
valet de chambre—each a grinning seaman—to disencumber this 
marine monster of his upper clothing, and transform him into a creature 
of the land. Then his face shewed an honest fellow enough, with 
nothing of peculiarity about it except a certain air of gravity and 
determination, that redeemed the commonplaceness of the features, 
He went down the cabin-stairs to made his report to some official, and 
then we Hershell folks were informed that we had had our treat, and 
must now depart, for that our presence interfered with business. 
There were coils of gutta-percha looking tubes, and things more delicate 
than are usually found on shipboard, strewed all about the deck, and 
perhaps it was feared some damage might be done. But while the 
rest of the visitors obeyed, and took to their boats, I spoke a few 
words with one in authority, and added thereto a golden reason for 
my remaining where I was; and the old fisherman, having also 
explained that I was a young gentleman of distinction, and the 
proprietor of the mansion in the foreground, I was presently made 
welcome enough by the skipper himself. 

It seemed, by the report of the diver, that the Indiaman stood really 
almost upright and fast between certain rocks, but had been so beaten 
about by the fury of the storm, that it would be difficult to effect an 
entrance ; and for this purpose, when he took his second trip, he 
carried an axe with him, which rendered his appearance still more 
formidable. I had made this man also my friend, by adding another 
metallic substance to the various weights with which he was furnished, 
and had given him to understand that a true narration of all that he 
found on board the sunk ship would be well remunerated. On this 
occasion, he remained under water for a considerable time, and when 
his helmet was removed, appeared greatly exhausted. He had entered 
the Indiaman, but had been unable to make his way to the strong 
room, the reasons for which he gave at length to his superior. When 
[ pressed him for details upon other points, he said that was not the 
time for spinning yarns ; and when the others asked him how he fared, 
he replied surlily that it was altogether an Ugly Job. It seemed that 
he was a good deal put out by having to undertake the adventure 
alone —a mate who had promised to work with him having broken 
faith at the last moment. Having made a third trip, as fruitless as the 
other two, he resisted all solicitation to make another that day, and 
the weather still holding calm, it was arranged that the next descent 
was to be made at sunrise. 

“T am going ashore, young sir, for the night,” said he, “for I am a 
landsman when I am not under water ; and if you choose to come and 
stand a pot and a pipe at the inn, I can then tell you my story.” 

“Nay,” said I, “you shall lodge at my house yonder, and be 
welcome to all that it affords.” For, indeed, there was no other human 
being whom I was just then so inclined to greet as guest as the man 
who had explored that sunken ship, and doubtless come face to face 
with its drowned company. ; 

So, within an hour or two, John Dewsnap, this new amphibious 
acquaintance of mine, was sitting with me after dinner in the study at 
the Point, with one of those cheroots between his lips which master 
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and man had been wont to prize so highly, but which neither was to 
smoke again. Curiously enough, now that I was free to ask any 
questions I pleased regarding that matter which was so near to my heart 
that for the present it almost ousted loving regret itself, I felt averse to the 
subject ; or perhaps rather, I feared to put the inquiry direct, an answer 
to which in the negative would have crushed all my hopes at once. I 
preferred to encourage my companion to talk of his experiences else- 
where than on Hershell Reef; and certainly they were strange enough, 
and would, under ordinary circumstances, have interested me deeply. 
My eyes were fixed earnestly upon the speaker ; I scanned with the 
deepest concern those bluff and honest features, upon which perhaps 
the filmy eyes of the dead Hindu had so late been fixed, and he 
doubtless imagined me a wrapt listener. But in truth I scarcely heard 
him. I remember dimly what he did say, but I mix his various weird 
adventures up one with the other, so that the whole resembles the 
recollection of a nightmare. ‘There was one touching story, however, 
which survives the rest— how on the south coast somewhere, when 
engaged upon a sunken emigrant ship, which had struck a rock at 
night in smooth water, and gone down when all the passengers were 
sleeping, he had found a young woman lying peacefully in her berth 
with her long dishevelled hair floating like seaweed ; and how he had 
told of this until the rumour reached her betrothed, a young officer of 
the line, who had come down and put her photograph into his hand, 
and said: “Is that the girl you saw?” And when he answered “ Yes,” 
the young man besought him to cut off a lock, and bring it up to him, 
as the last token of his dead love, and to take from her finger the ring 
which he had given her as the sign of their betrothal. 

“And did you do it?” inquired I. 

“Well, sir, I cut the lock off; but to despoil the dead, even though 
it was no robbery, I dared not. You don’t know what it is to see folks 
lying beneath the sea, not motionless, as on a death-bed — ah, sir ;” 
and a shudder ended the sentence, and Mr. Dewsnap took his whisky 
and water all at a gulp, and helped himself to more. “ No, Mr. Drake, 
mine is an ugly trade enough as it is, having to look upon drowned 
folks, without meddling with them. I don’t mind breaking into the 
strong rooms and getting out the gold for my employers; but for 
nobody on earth have I ever touched a drowned fellow-creature, except 
that once, to please that poor young fellow, and no money would have 
tempted me to do that.” 

“But, surely,” urged I, “if there be anything, such as important 
papers, for instance, which may be even more valuable than gold, and 
of vital consequence to the living, a diver would not hesitate to recover 
it, even though it were upon the person of a drowned man?” 

“Some divers maybe would not,” answered my companion coldly ; 
“but Jack Dewsnap would, if I know him. No, sir, it’s bad enough 
to go about one’s work with axe and rope, while such company are 
looking on, without having anything to do with ¢hem.” 

“ Are there any —any poor drowned folks,” asked I with a hesitation 
that my companion took for fear, “in the ship you went down into 
to-day?” 

The diver nodded. “ Yes, plenty. It’s an Ugly Job, as I told you. 
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The poor souls were under hatches, you see. The passengers, both 
fore and aft, are down below.” 

How terrible it seemed to know that less than half a mile away 
there were swaying beneath the waves, in the very places built for 
them to live in, dead men and women, more numerous, probably, than 
all the inhabitants of Hershell vill: age. But it was not only awe that 
seized me: I was devoured with the “thought, that probably within the 
reach of this man’s hand lay the secret of my life. And, oh, if | 
could but persuade him to bring it back to me from the depth of the 
sea! 


CHAPTER XVIII.— IN ARMOUR. 


‘Dip you happen to notice, Mr. Dewsnap, any drowned persons in 
particular in either of the cabins? Forgive me, if I give you annoyance 
in asking such a question ; it is not mere curiosity which prompts me, 
but something very far from that.” 

“Well, sir, 7 honestly tell you I don’t like to talk of such things. 
It seems to me like telling something I ought not to tell — the secret 
of the Sea—as can at any moment —by the giving way of a valve, 
or the bursting of a tube, or the inattention of them fellows above — 
be my death, you understand. It may be a superstition, but I suppose 
[ have a right to my own views ;” and my companion puffed away at 
his cheroot in a manner which I had known in Tannajee to mean high 
displeasure. 

“T am very sorry,” said I, “to press you to speak on such a dis- 
tasteful matter. But you once, as you told me yourself, did a very 
kind action to oblige a fellow-creature, and I cannot but think you 
will do another. Just answer me this, then — I cannot say — for I do 
not know myself— how much depends on your reply: Is there, or is 
there not, among the rest of the drowned persons in that Indiaman, a 
Hindu?” 

My companion smoked like a furnace ; then, after a pause, during 
which my brain seemed on fire, and all the objects in the room became 
indistinct, he nodded, and answered surlily : “ Yes; in the fore-cabin.” 

“Then, if I were to give you twenty-five pounds,” said I, taking out 
my purse with the money with which Mr. Glendell had supplied me 
for this very purpose, though under circumstances of which he had 
little dreamed, “would you not take out of that mgn’s waist-belt, to- 
morrow morning, a pocket-book of sealskin which you will find there, 
and bring it to me?” 

“No, sir,” answered my companion resolutely ; “nor yet for twenty- 
five hundred pounds. And let me add, though I am a poor diver, and 
you are a young gentleman, that you are doing wrong to tempt me.” 

“Tt cannot be wrong,” urged I, “to ask you to recover what is my 
own property.” 

“Well, I can’t do it, sir. If my mate were here now, he would no 
more mind such a piece of work than eating his bread and cheese. 
Men are not all made alike, you see. But besides that, and even if I 
could bring myself to do what you ask, I took an oath, when I cut the 
lock of hair from that poor girl (I seem to see her now looking up at 
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me, as though to ask who is this that robs the dead! ), that I would 
never more touch a drowned creature ; and I am not going to break 
my oath ; so there’s an end.” 

“Ts there any chance of your mate joining you?” 

“Well, yes, I daresay he’ll come when he’s had his big drink out, 
for that’s what’s keeping him, 7 know. But when he does come, it’s 
ten to one the weather will have broken up, and perhaps the ship with 
it. I’m sorry that I can’t oblige you, sir, and I thank you for your 
entertainment ; and now, since my work begins at sunrise, I must get 
to bed.” 

“One minute,” said [ earnestly. “Iam not about to ask you to do 
violence to your feelings, and far less to break your oath. But I see 
one way still wherein it lies in your power to help me.” 

“Well, then, sir, you may consider that your request is granted,” 
said my companion cheerfully, “for I should greatly like to be of 
service to you.” 

“T thank you warmly, Mr. Dewsnap ; but beside my gratitude, I will 
gladly give you this same sum of twenty-five pounds if you will only 
let me put on your mate’s apparel, and go down with you to-morrow 
under the sea.” 

“Go down with me!” ejaculated my companion. ‘“ Why, you don’t 
know what you ask! I do not speak of the danger, for I could look 
after you as to that, but of the fear of the danger. The first walk 
under the water is no light matter, I can tell you, even to rough 
fellows like myself; but a delicate young gentleman such as you— 
why, you might swoon with terror ; and as for going aboard that ship, 
and seeing the sights as I saw yesterday, why, it would kill you out- 
right.” 

“Tt will kill me outright,” said I solemnly, “if you refuse this 
request of mine, my good friend. If I look, as you say, delicate, I did 
not do so a week ago, but was as strong as you are. It is the loss of 
that little packet of which I speak that has done it all. I can neither 
sleep nor eat for thinking of it. It contains all I have in the world. 
And as for fear, I cannot possibly be so much afraid of anything as of 
losing what it contains. Come, Mr. Dewsnap ; you have passed your 
promise, and I think you are not the man to go back from your word.” 

“No; you are right there, sir ; although, if I had known what you 
were about to ask, I should not have been so ready with my ‘yes.’ 
But unfortunately —or rather fortunately for you—the matter does 
not lie in my hands at all. The skipper would not permit your 
attempting such an adventure, even if I consented to be your com- 
panion. Otherwise, since you wish it so much, and feel such confi- 
dence in your own pluck, and offer so handsome a sum, I would have 
done it to oblige you, I would indeed.” 

“If I have any knowledge of a man by his looks,” said I, “the 
skipper is not one to get up at sunrise to see you over the ship’s side ; 
and as you know, he sleeps ashore at the Rainbow. Let us reach the 
sloop a little before daylight, so that I shall not be recognised, and 
do you clap my helmet on for me in the cabin. Then who can tell I 
am not your expected mate, arrived last night?” 

Mr. John Dewsnap exhaled his tobacco-smoke very slowly, gave a 
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wistful glance at the bank-notes and gold which I had placed upon the 
table, and scratched his head with uncommon violence. 

“Well, that certainly zs a knowing dodge!” exclaimed he with un- 
disguised admiration. “When once the helmet’s on, as you say, there 
is no knowing one of us magnified tadpoles from another. Yet, if 
anything was to happen to you—and it might, you know—I should 
be tried for manslaughter.” 

“You would be tried for nothing of the kind, my good friend,” 
returned I smiling. “I go by my own urgent wish; so that, if any- 
thing were to happen, it would be suicide. I take that risk on.my own 
shoulders.— Just put that money in your pocket, and go off to bed.” 

“No, no, sir; I never receive my pay beforehand ; and besides, if 
you didn’t come back safe and sound, it would be like taking blood- 
money. But there ; Jack Dewsnap’s word has been passed, and so 
[ll risk it.” 

[ wrung my companion’s hand, and wished him a cordial good-night. 
As for me, though I was not afraid of oversleeping myself, I did not 
go to bed at all. Without the least apprehension that I was not 
legally competent to do so, for I was as ignorant of such matters as a 
child, I made my will, leaving all I had in the world to Rosa —that 
is, the future proceeds from the sale of the Point — with the exception 
of a legacy to each of the two servants, and something to dear Mrs. 
Blunt, to shew her I had not forgotten her kindness. ‘This document 
my guest was to witness before I started on my perilous errand. 
Then I wrote a long letter to my darling, telling her how irresistibly 1 
was impelled to undertake the coming adventure, and exonerating the 
diver all I could. I entreated her not to fret for long, even though she 
should never see me again, and wished her, with all my heart, a 
worthier lover. All this took me a long time, and longer because the 
fever of my blood made me unfit for writing of any sort. My anxiety 
was such that it seemed to me now that I had really not exaggerated 
matters when I told the diver that it would kill me if I were to lose 
what I had so set my heart upon —the recovery of the lost secret. 
Thus the night crept away ; and one hour and a half before dawn | 
went to my companion’s room, and awoke him. 

“What!” cried he with amazement; “and are you really in the 
same mind this morning, sir, that you were in last night? I did not 
think that it would have been so, I assure you. Well, you’re a good- 
plucked one, at all events, so that I have the less fear of you when 
you and I shall be among the fishes.” 

Seeing that I was still bent upon the undertaking, Mr. Dewsnap 
very wisely did his best to keep my spirits up, and while we sat at our 
early meal, began to speak of the affair before us in quite a jocular 
vein. He made me eat in spite of myself, and after the meal he 
recommended a glass of brandy, which seemed to do me good. ‘Then, 
as I led the way through the darkness to the beach, he impressed upon 
me a few matters to be observed during the task before us ; all which 
I listened to most attentively at the time, but whereof I can recall little 
now, except that four pulls at the air-pipe meant “ Haul up,” which he 
reiterated again and again. “Whatever you forget when the sea is 
rolling fathoms over you, be sure you remember ¢hat.” 
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The idea thus presented so often to my notice was not a pleasant 
one, but I was still firm of purpose. Once only, as we pulled across 
the cold dark bay for the sloop’s light, I had it on the tip of my tongue 
to ask: “Is there any chance, Mr. Dewsnap, of your mate’s turning 
up this morning?” but I did not put the question. I felt that it would 
unhinge me to discuss that matter. I was wound up to the very last 
turn of my mental machinery ; nor, indeed, need this be wondered at. 
What were all the most trying debuts of youth compared with my case ! 
The first tooth out ; the first going to school ; the first fight! Or even, 
to speak of the ordeals of later life, the first competitive examination ; 
the first dining with a lord —tremendous essay for English middle- 
class adolescence — or the popping the question to the first Angelina! 
How all these pulse-hastening experiences fade to nothing before that 
adventure that was awaiting me—a descent into the unknown Deep, 
to meet the company of the unsheeted Dead. 

There was no watch kept on board the sloop, and we clambered up 
into her unobserved, and went directly to my companion’s cabin, the 
door of which he made fast. “ For,” said he, “the hat you are going 
to wear is a heavy one, and you must not put it on until you are 
obliged.” ‘Then once more he gave me my instructions, which I 
repeated after him word for word. Over my ordinary clothes, I pulled 
on many woollen garments ere I stepped into the grey india-rubber 
dress, all in one piece, which is the diver’s uniform: this was tightly 
fastened around my neck ; and about my wrists, to keep my sleeves 
secure, were placed tight india-rubber rings. Already I seemed to 
feel by anticipation the oppression of the superincumbent water ; yet 
this part of my apparel was light and easy as a boating-dress by com- 
parison with what was to come. Further operations were, however, 
for the present suspended, all being ready now for assuming my dis- 
guise at a moment’s notice. ‘The grey streak of morning had been 
stealing into the little cabin for some time before we heard any one 
stirring aboard the sloop ; and “ The longer we wait the better,” said 
my companion, “for the more light we shall have for our work, and 
the warmer will be the water.” But all this suspense was terrible to 
me, and I was glad enough to swallow another dram, drunk, as Mr. 
Dewsnap cheerily said, “to the success of our expedition,” but of 
which he doubtless perceived I had need. And yet I had only to 
think of the Secret now almost within my clutch to feel as resolved as 
ever to do or die. 

“Ts not it time to be starting?” said I at last. 

“T will go on deck and see,” returned my companion. “ But it’s no 
use your making your appearance there until all is prepared.” 

“Will not my voice be recognised?” inquired I doubtfully ; not that 
| feared that any Hershell men would be on board at that early hour ; 
but I was conscious that it was rather a thin and tremulous voice, not 
so much like that of a professional diver as of a landsman who goes 
under the sea for the first time, and hardly expects to come up again. 

“Whatever there is to fear, you need not be afraid of ‘ha?,” answered 
Mr. Dewsnap smiling. ‘“ All folks as work under water talk alike, 
bless you ; and lest any one should look in while I am away, by-the-bye, 
here’s your hat ;” and first having placed over my head a sort of 
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woollen night-cap, he put on my helmet.—‘ Now, how does that fit, 
young gentleman?” 

“Tt seems very large,” returned I, in tones that not even my darling 
Rosa could possibly have known for mine. Indeed, like Fear in Col- 
lins’s Ode to the Passions, | started at the sound myself had made. 

“There, did I not tell you,” cried my companion, “ that all folks as 
work under water talk alike!” 

“T understand now,” returned I in mumbling grumbling tones, 
which had a prolonged echo. 

Then left alone, I went to the little looking-glass nailed to the 
cabin’s side, and surveyed myself through my huge glass spectacles, 
each like the bull’s-eye of a policeman’s lantern. 

Certainly, no man could have identified me in such a costume, even 
if | were taken for a human being at all. My limbs, swathed in surplus 
clothing, looked double their usual size, and of the most ungainly 
formation ; on my shoulders was a sort of breastplate of shining tin 
edged with copper, into which was fitted by screws a leathern jerkin, 
enclosing both chest and back. So far, I was cased, as it were, in 
villein’s armour, the trappings of a common foot-soldier of the middle 
ages, except for the india-rubber and the leaden soles to my shoes, 
which weighed ten pounds apiece. But the knightly part of my garb, 
the helmet, with its monstrous vizor, was the most stril.ing ; its goggle- 
eyes and huge dimensions were alarming even to the wearer. As to 
the stories of divers thus appareled being attacked by sharks, I did 
not believe one word of them. No fish that swims, thought I, would 
venture to tackle such an apparition, or wag a fin at it, except in swift 
retreat. Could any sight that I was presently fated to behold be 
possibly more formidable than my own appearance? Yet a long knife 
hung in a copper sheath by my side, as though there were really 
enemies to be dreaded. My thoughts were cut short by a shudder. 
Even what I now saw before me was not so horrible as what my 
imagination had of late conceived and my present fears anticipated. 
How merely grotesque was that masquerade of mine, in comparison 
with the dread realities of horror that awaited me ; and with that idea 
for my sole companion, had I been left for long, I do not know but 
that my determination might have given way at the last moment ; but, 
fortunately, the cabin-door opened at this moment, and Mr. Dewsnap 
brought me the welcome news that all was prepared. He had put on 
his own uniform when he had attired me, so that there was no need of 
delay. “Only one word more,” said he, “while we are yet above sea. 
No one yet, Mr. Drake, has ever come to harm while clad in this dress 
under English waters, and it is not likely that you will be the first 
victim, with a man who knows his business like Jack Dewsnap to take 
care of you.” 

I clasped my companion’s hand, and thanked him warmly for the 
good intention which had prompted this remark ; but it was not worth 
while to tell him that I did not fear the going beneath the sea at all in 
comparison with the sights that I might meet there. 

Then we two went up on deck. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE SUNK SHIP. 
“Berrer late than never,” was the observation addressed to me by the 
skipper, as I came on deck ; and [ grumbled through my vizor such 
an assent as any tardy diver who has no excuse for his delay might 
be supposed to give. “If Dewsnap had chanced upon the Indiaman’s 
strong room yesterday, you would have missed your wage, young man,” 
added he severely. 

“There, don’t fash him!” exclaimed my supposed mate. “If he 
was late for yesterday, he’s in time for to-day.” 

At this moment, I felt what were two enormous hands laid upon me 
on chest and back, and began to struggle against what I thought was 
some practical joke, imposed upon me by way of punishment. 

“ Be quiet, mate,” cried Dewsnap angrily ; “and don’t play the fool, 
now you are come.” 

Then I remembered that they were but hanging about my shoulders 
those huge weights of lead which I had seen placed upon the diver on 
the previous day, to make him sink, and I determined for the future 
to remain silent and sullen, like one who was offended, so as to run 
no further risk of self-betrayal. This resolve, however, was quite 
unnecessary, for at this moment somebody clapped a sort of glass box 
over the mouthpiece of my helmet, and screwed it tightly on, so that 
[could neither hear nor speak. Moreover, I was almost ceasing to 
breathe, when the air-pump began to work, and supply me with the 
vital fluid. ‘These practical details, although thus unpleasantly forcing 
themselves upon my notice, were not unwelcome, for they prevented 
my thoughts from dwelling on the ordeal before me. Otherwise, at 
this supreme moment, my courage, like that of Bob Acres, might have 
oozed out at my finger-ends, which was the only means of egress left 
for it. My hands alone were in contact with the atmosphere ; the rest 
of my person was swathed and pent in like a mummy — weighted, too, 
as no mummy ever was, so that, when they signed to me to approach 
the ladder that led beneath the sea, I stood motionless for a second, 
and then could hardly move one leg before the other. However, my 
companion, similarly accoutred, was preceding me, so that I was not 
much noticed. He had luckily remembered to volunteer to carry the 
axe, or, | am sure, with all my natural activity, I could not have made 
the descent at all. Besides my air-pipe, I had a string, which was to 
guide me to the rope-ladder, in case I lost my way in the sea ; but of 
course it was not my intention to part from my companion for an 
instant. 

So long as I was in the air, although I only felt it on my hands, my 
descent was comparatively easy ; but as soon as my limbs entered the 
water, they began, notwithstanding I was so heavily weighted, and the 
sea was calm, to sway about, and to be impelled upwards in a surprising 
manner.—I have of late read M. Esquiros’ book on English Divers, 
and am bound to say that the narrative of his own experience in this 
matter is most accurate, and in no way exaggerated ; but he did not 
descend by some fathoms so deep as I ; and although we were both 
favoured with calm, my adventure was in winter-time, which has never 
such entirely smooth seas as summer. However, the experiment is 
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sufficiently trying to the nerves under any circumstances, and how 
severely so, may be guessed from my laying any stress upon such 
matters, who had so far more terrible things in immediate expectation, 
Indeed, nervously apprehensive of the latter as I was, I thought not 
of them for the space of a full minute, when first I got beneath the 
surface, and saw the sunlit water weltering above my head. The 
impulse, at that juncture, to return to my own native atmosphere, and 
become, as it were, a man again, was stronger than I can describe. 
Nature herself seemed battling within me against my audacious and 
perhaps impious project. There was a whirlpool in my brain, that 
only did not deafen me because I was deaf already. I had voluntarily 
resigned my powers of speech and hearing, and had now cut my other 
senses off from communication with all my kind, save that one man, 
himself more like a monster, who awaited me at the foot of the ladder, 
I could still see, although, as I descended, the light became more and 
more obscure, till it was little better than twilight. All, too, seemed 
insecure and uncertain ; the rope-ladder moved as I moved, and even 
when I at last set my feet upon the solid sea-bottom, they were pushed 
this way and that way by the movement of the water. But here, to 
my intense relief, I found my trusty companion ; he nodded his vast 
head, as though he were some dreadful gnome, who had been com- 
missioned by his marine lord to bid me welcome to that weird region, 
and patted me approvingly on the shoulders. He could not take my 
hand, because I was clutching hold of the rope-ladder with all my 
might with both ; and there he suffered me to remain for a minute or 
two, until I got somewhat accustomed to the situation. 

I peered around, and presently things grew a little more distinct. 
I saw fishes swimming slowly by, not at all alarmed, but seemingly a 
good deal interested in our appearance. I saw the sloop above my 
head, and the air-tubes hanging down from it to my companion and 
me. I beheld the long-leaved seaweeds swaying and curling like 
serpents beneath my feet. Presently, I again felt a tap on my shoulder, 
and knew that it was time —that all I had hitherto undergone was as 
nothing to the experience that was about to present itself. Then the 
present difficulties at once began to decrease. I let go the ladder, and 
took one of my companion’s hands, by help of which I managed to 
shuffle along for a few paces, when a huge dark object began to loom 
before us through the solid mist. It seemed to approach us like some 
monstrous whale, but in reality we were approaching it. It had 
indeed once moved through the waters swiftly enough, but it would 
never do so more. It seemed but a shapeless mass, so terribly had it 
been dealt with by wind and wave ; but I knew at once that it was the 
Wreck. , 

There was a breach almost in the centre, which we ascended into 
with the utmost caution. The great peril of the diver’s trade was now 
imminent. In exploring sunken ships, there is always danger of the 
air-tube getting twisted round something, or broken by a sudden turn. 
Once on what had been the deck, but what was now a mere congeries 
of broken planks and splinters, one could make out the parts of the 
vessel ; the head could be distinguished from the stern at least, and in 
the place where the mainmast had been, stood its fractured stump. 
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Short as was the time since the catastrophe occurred, sand had intruded 
itself almost everywhere. I noticed all these things mechanically, but 
did not give them any real attention, and almost forgot that I was 
under the sea at all, so overwhelming was the idea that I was about to 
be in the presence of the unhappy man upon whom, in his perfidy, 
Death had fallen unawares — although, Heaven knows, my heart had 
forgiven him. 

“ Our way lies here to the right,” signed my companion, pointing to 
the fore-cabin stairs. 

These were not broken to pieces, like the more exposed portions of 
the vessel, and besides, they were edged with some metal ; but the 
hand-rails on both sides had been torn away, perhaps by human fingers 
in their last agony ; the skylight above was also destroyed, both wood 
and glass, so that, as we descended, we could see almost as distinctly 
as ondeck. ‘The cabin, large as it was, seemed crowded with inmates, 
some on the sofas, sitting tranquilly enough, poor souls! others at full 
length. A few were lying on the floor; and one, a woman, with a 
child in her arms, knelt in front of us beseechingly, as though we had 
come to save them. So different was all around from what I had 
expected, so real and lifelike, that it was not terror which seized me 
so much as yearning pity. There was nothing absolutely terrible 
about the scene, because there was nothing to remind you that all 
these fellow-creatures were dead. Each figure had a slight but 
perceptible motion of its own, produced by the moving of the water, 
so that it was easy to imagine they breathed. In some cases, indeed, 
it was only by observing that they were maintained by the same 
element in a position that they could not have kept in the upper air, 
that the truth could be discovered. It must be remembered, too, that 
the general obscurity, as well as the thickness of the glass through 
which we beheld them, forbade any very accurate inspection, even if 
we had wished to use it. But my companion was as solicitous as 
myself to see as little as he could. He made his way along the floor, 
still holding my hand in his, towards the upper end of this apartment, 
each shrinking mechanically from those who involuntarily touched us 
upon our way. Then I suddenly felt my guide’s finger shift from my 
hand to my wrist, and I knew that we had reached the thing I sought. 

The Hindu was standing almost upright—the only inmate of the 
cabin who so stood —clutching with his nails a beam of the ceiling, 
above which there was a great fissure right through to the deck. 
Perhaps the poor wretch had taken up that position to get air, for the 
cabin, before the diver had broken into it, had been fast closed ; or, 
perhaps, with some despairing hope of escape. Heaven only knows. 
His face was turned towards me, with the eyes wide open, but with 
what expression I am thankful to say I cannot tell. All the terrors 
that had filled my dreams and troubled my waking thoughts were as 
nothing to the horrors of that moment, during which, even my com- 
panion, as he afterwards told me, shut fast his eyes. Still I kept 
repeating to myself: “It will be over ina moment, and it was my dear 
Uncle Theo’s wish.” If it had not been that he had left me his express 
injunction, I am sure that I should have left my task unfinished even 
at that last moment. But I set my teeth, and gathered myself 
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together. I reached forth my hand to the folds of the linen, in which, 
by way of pocket, the Hindu had always placed his portable treasures — 
his box of opium ; his money, when he had any ; and a watch, which 
his master had given to him. ‘They were all there, and besides them 
the Sealskin Packet, to recover which I had undergone so much. My 
expectations had been well founded. I had reflected that he would 
not destroy it, nor its contents, since he was ignorant of their exact 
nature, and only knew that they were of value from their being kept 
in my uncle’s secret drawer. I was only taking back my own, yet, as 
1 did so, there seemed, to my fevered brain, to come into the dead 
man’s face a look of reproach ; and whether by my touch, or stirred 
by the displacement of the water by our presence, I know not, but he 
lost his hold of the beam, and sank slowly down upon the floor, ere I 
could turn my horror-stricken but fascinated gaze away. 

Indeed, I know not how long I might have stood, as if riveted to 
that fatal spot, had not my companion griped me like a vice, and 
dragged me to the cabin-stairs, and this time as fast as my apparel 
permitted me to move. He told me afterwards that he did not expect 
to get me to the upper air alive. Indeed, how, in my miserably weak 
condition from want of food and sleep, I ever went through with the 
adventure at all, surprises me even now, and especially how, when | 
had gained the object for which I had striven so vastly beyond my 
strength, I did not give in at once ; but thanks to my faithful guide, 
I somehow or other arrived at the foot of the ladder. There, hands 
and feet refused their office altogether, and my senses so forsook me 
that I even forgot the so often enjoined signal for those above to 
“Haul up.” The last thing I remember was the transferring of the 
precious packet from my hand, in which I had hitherto tightly clasped 
it, to my waist-belt, after which all was blank. 


CHAPTER XX.— THE SECRET. 


WHEN I first opened my eyes again, or, at all events, remember doing 
so, it seemed to me that I was still beneath the sea; the light about 
me was not that of day, and there was still a murmur in my ears like 
the whisper of the moaning waves. But presently the objects about 
me grew distinct — I was lying in a bed-chamber, that I recognised as 
the same in which I had slept, or tried to sleep, at Mr. Glendell’s. 
The window-curtains were closely drawn, but they could not altogether 
exclude the noonday sunbeams, which danced upon the wall beside 
me. How bright and joyous they seemed to me after that dark 
journey ! 

At a table by the fireplace sat the surgeon, apparently engaged on 
some accounts. It appeared strange even to myself that I was not 
surprised to see him, nor at my being where I was, nor interested in 
whatsoever might have happened to me of late. It was sufficient for 
me, through my half-closed eyes, to watch the sunbeams. What was 
nearest to me, and gave me the least trouble to observe, alone drew 
my attention. On the coverlet in front of me lay a white and almost 
transparent human hand. Did this belong, thought I, to one of those 
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poor drowned women whom I had seen in the cabin down yonder, 
and whose hands were like it? At this idea I shuddered in every 
limb, whereby I perceived that I was looking at my own hand. It 
was all bone and whiteness, and little more than the shadow of its 
former self, yet it felt very heavy as I lifted it to my face, and felt how 
pointed was my chin, and placed my fingers in the hollows about my 
eyes and in my sunken cheeks. ‘Then a spoon was put to my mouth, 
and I swallowed, though with difficulty, something warm and grateful 
to my palate. 

The little doctor was standing by my side with a kind smile, but his 
finger at his lips, and I tried to smile at him in return. “ You must 
not speak, Marmy,” said he softly ; “ you must lie quite still and quiet 
until you grow stronger.’ 

I looked at my shrunken hand, and then at him inquiringly. 

“Yes, you have beén very ill, my dear lad; but you will get well 
now. It’s a long story, and you must not hear it yet.” 

My eyes still asked some question, and this time eagerly, passion- 
ately ; the noises in my brain began to increase. 

“Quiet, quiet!” said he soothingly. ‘“ What you are thinking of is 
quite safe: it is under your pillow ;” and he took out the sealskin 
packet from where it lay, and once more placed it beneath my head. 

Then, with an indescribable feeling of security and release from all 
earthly trouble, I fell asleep. 

On my second waking, all things about me were the same ; but I 
no longer disregarded them ; my eyes took in everything that was to 
be seen. My thoughts had become submissive to control, and when 
Mr. Glendell came to my bedside, he did not this time say: “ Hush,” 
but whispered kindly: “What is it, Marmy?” ‘Then I murmured 
“Rosa ;” and my darling came. 

She sat by me for an hour, talking of her late journey to town, of 
my own illness, and of Mrs. Blunt’s solicitude on my account ; but 
not a word upon the subject which had monopolised my mind so long. 
I quite understood that the topic was forbidden until my strength 
returned, and dutifully acquiesced in that arrangement, the more so, 
because, whenever my fingers stole towards the packet, and touched 
it, there came again that roaring in my ears. 

At last my patience was rewarded, only there was this drawback, 
that when Rosa began to listen to the narration of my late adventure, 
Mr. Glendell was always in the room with us; and when I felt the 
colour rise ever so little in my cheeks, or a light burn in my eyes, he 
would interfere with: “That will do for to-day, Marmy.” For what 
they were afraid of was that the fever, which had wasted me to skin 
and bone, and fired my brain for many a day and night, should return, 
like some man-eating beast, and devour the miserable remains of me. 
Thanks, however, to the unremitting care of my host and his sweet 
daughter, it did not return; and after a weary time of languor and 
uselessness, I was got down stairs, and pronounced convalescent. 

Then it was that I asked leave—for my word was pledged not to 
touch it without the surgeon’s permission—to open the sealskin 
packet, and read what it contained to Mr. Glendell and Rosa. 

“ And so you shall,” said the surgeon good-humouredly, “when you 
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have heard what the Secret is, from ws. Not that we have peeped 
into that sacred packet of yours, believe me, for while you were alive 
we felt that it would be wrong to do so ; but logic and sagacity supply 
the place of mere foolhardiness, my friend.— Yes, Rosa, you may 
frown ; but I really cannot compliment him on that marine adventure. 
Mrs. Eleanor Blunt and myself — for I grant she helped me consider- 
ably in the matter—did not require to put on diving apparel, and 
explore the bottom of the sea for a secret which we had already 
guessed by the help of our own wits on dry land.” ; 

“You had already guessed?” said I in astonishment. 

“ Yes, before I started for London ; nay, upon the very night when 
the wreck took place, I was in possession of the main fact which that 
paper will disclose. However, I must say I had some premises to go 
upon, which you were not possessed of. Let me begin at the beginning. 
On the day you went to Daisyport, not knowing how long you might 
be absent, I commenced the task you had intrusted to me, of setting 
your poor uncle’s house in order. In his study I found two books — 
the one that Table of Annuities which he had long given over consult- 
ing ; and the other, this volume upon Precious Stones. As I carelessly 
: turned this latter over, it opened, as if from frequent use, at a certain 
page, which seemed to me of great significance, since every printed 

word of it was underlined. I compared with what I read in it the 
various hints dropped by its late owner to yourself and others regard- 





e 


ing the Hindu, and felt convinced that I held the clue of the secret . 
in my hand. When you came home that afternoon with Mr. Moulden, ' 
and told me that the man we sought was somewhere on board of. that : 
ill-fated ship, I felt that there was not a moment to be lost if what I 
suspected were indeed the case. But I wished to fortify my conclusion } 


by the opinion of another. It was impossible for me to confide in 
you. Even at that time, I felt apprehensive for you. I was well 
persuaded that you were already too much wrapped up in the very 
subject in question to permit of my exciting you further, and I think 
the event has proved that I was right.” , 

“Not so, Mr. Glendell,” sighed I: “if you had but told me what 
you guessed, I might have spared myself, it seems, that visit to the 
sunken ship, which you tell me, and I may well believe, has been so 
nearly my death-warrant.”’ | 

“Well, no, not exactly,” returned the doctor, somewhat less confi- 
dently. “I am bound to say that that diving affair of yours was well 
conceived enough. If I had taken you away, for instance, to town, as 
I intended, we should have obtained neither secret nor” 

“Nor what?” inquired I excitedly. 

“Never you mind what, at present,” replied the little doctor with 
an affectation of surliness,—“ And don’t you tell him, Miss Rosa, 
neither. Let me narrate matters my own way. Interrupt me again, 
and I’ll order him to bed and water-gruel.— Well, on that night of 
storm, when you lay at our house here, I rode over—as the next 
morning I by accident betrayed to you—to Seaview Cottage, where 
Mrs. Blunt and the lawyer and I laid our three heads together. What 
we had got to go upon was my late discovery, supplemented by all 
those slighter indications of the matter, which had now a new signifi- 
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cance. You remember how your poor uncle used to call that poor 
unhappy Hindu A Perfect Treasure—how he said he would rather 
lose ten thousand pounds than Sangaree Tannajee ; and how his true 
value would only be discovered after his death. Those mysterious 
words now became intelligible. Again, do you remember that poor 
whity-brown fellow’s habit of patting himself in a meaning manner 
when angry with his master, and that that absurd action always produced 
its effect upon your uncle?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, even this became of vital importance in our investigations ; 
as likewise a circumstance which had come under my own notice, and 
was apparently wholly unimportant— namely, that the Hindu had 
suffered dreadfully from dyspepsia, worse, even, than his habits of 
opium-eating and laudanum-drinking and consumption of all sorts of 
spirituous liquors had deserved. He was more like a man who had 
some foreign body within him to which his system could not assimi- 
late itself.” 

“Oh, I think I see it!” cried I suddenly. 

“The devil you do!” said the little doctor, looking about him. 
“Where?” 

“T mean the secret.” 

“So did Mr. Moulden: he expressed his opinion that it was some- 
thing on the liver; and he was wrong. ‘To judge by the poor 
fellow’s behaviour then,’ said he, ‘it ought to have been the spleen 
that was affected ;’ but it was not that.—‘ Now, Mrs. Eleanor Blunt,’ 
said I, ‘do you guess ; and let me see whether you are the genius I 
have heard you described. What was the matter with the Hindu, do 
you imagine, and why should his value only be discovered after death ?’ 
‘Perhaps,’ said she, ‘although ugly, he bears, like the toad, a precious 
jewel in his’ ‘Yes, in his inside, ma’am,’ exclaimed I. ‘ You're 
right ;’ and I felt as if I could have hugged that sagacious woman to 
my breast. Fancy, Marmy; without the clue that I held, she had 
actually guessed the secret!” 

I was about to express my doubts of this, but Rosa signed to me to 
be silent. She saw that her father, who was by no means a great 
reader, had not understood Mrs. Blunt’s remark to be a quotation, 
and was giving her credit for an almost preternatural sagacity. Of 
course I remained silent ; indeed, for my part, I thought it just as 
well that my future father-in-law (as I hoped he would be) should 
entertain so high a respect for one who had a genuine regard for me. 

“Well, this was what was printed on the page of your uncle’s book, 
and underlined and finger-marked, as though some constant reference 
had been made to it by the owner, doubtless to reassure himself, by 
the consideration of a parallel case, that such a thing could be” 








“But I never saw that book in my life,” interrupted I, pointing to 
the volume from which Mr. Glendell was about to read. 

“T daresay not, though your uncle looked into it often enough, I'll 
answer for it. It was always kept in his desk.— Now, listen to this.— 
‘The Sancy Diamond (533 carats) was found on the body of the Duke 
of Burgundy after the battle in which he was slain, and bought in 1749 
by the king of Portugal. In.1789, it was sold to the Baron de Sancy, 
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from whom it derives its name. Sancy sent it as a present to the 
king of France, dy the hands of a servant, who, being attacked by robbers, 
sonallous ‘a the stone, which, after death, was found many years afterwards 
in his body.’—The light breaks in upon us now, I think,” observed the 
doctor exultingly. “ Even Mr. Moulden gue ssed what had happened 
when we had got so far. No wonder th: it unfortunate Hindu was 
dyspeptic, and patted himself when displeased, as much as to say, if 
you don’t put up with all my whims and tempers, I'm off with this 
jewel of yours, which I am carrying about with me just here.” 

“ And how do you know it was just there?” inquired I, 

“Oh, well, I suppose it was,” replied Mr. Glendell looking very 
confused. “I am an anatomist by trade, you know, and that’s the 
only place where he could have carried it. If it had lodged in the 
trachea, it would have made him much more uncomfortable.” 

“ But how on earth came he to swallow it at all?”’ mused I. 

“Well, I confess that is beyond my powers to arrive at,” said the 
surgeon, rubbing his hands. “I think we did pretty well, Mrs. Blunt 
and I, in arriving at the conclusion we did, and which I’ll go bail that 
lawyer fellow, sharp as he thinks himself, would never have hit upon. 
No, for that part of the story we look to you, Marmy, and to what lies 
under that sealskin cover.’ 

“But why did you not tell me this before?” said I.“ For then you 
would have spared me what, with all its horror, has now turned out to be 
a bootless errand.— By-the-bye,” said I abruptly, with as much care- 
lessness as I could assume, though my fingers trembled so with agita- 
tion that they could scarcely retain their hold upon the packet, “1 
suppose that sloop with the divers has long left the bay?’ 

Mr. Glendell and Rosa interchanged a meaning look, as the former 
replied: “ Yes, indeed ; weeks ago, its task was completed ; ; the wreck 
broke up about three days after you visited it. ‘The men were, how- 
ever, very successful, and recovered the whole of the treasure.— You 
are very pale, Marmy.— Rosa, dear, leave us alone for a little, until | 
give you a call.” 

The young girl left the room with her usual obedience, but not, | 
thought, without a reproachful look at her father. 

Then the surgeon poured me out a glass of wine, which I swallowed 
greedily, and drawing his chair close to mine, he took my hand. 

“T am not going to torture you any more, lad; I have got good 
news for you, the best of news, though Rosa does not know it. She 
has been telegraphing to me a dozen times not to pursue a subject 
which she deems must be to you one of unmitigated pain and disap- 
pointment. Of course you feel it to be so. When you asked that 
question as to whether the divers were still here, it was easy to see 
what you had got in your mind. Well, endeavour to dismiss all your 
anxiety, and to trust to the word of an honest man when he says ‘all’s 
well that ends well.’ Good. ‘Then, if you will be kind enough to 
read what your poor uncle left behind him — which is no Secret now — 
i will finish my story afterwards. Then all things will be in their 
right sequence.” 

I unfastened the string that was about the packet, which had still 
the impression of my uncle’s seal upon it unbroken. Within it was a 
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little scroll of yellow parchment, on which were written, in his hand 
writing, the following words: 


CHUDDLEPORE, January 4. (“ere followed a date of thirty years 
back.) It is now a fortnight ago since we came in safe across the 
frontier from Bundelbad. We had to cut our way through Her High- 
ness’s troopers. I had intrusted Sangaree ‘Tannajee with all my 
jewels, including the large diamond called Light of the Crown, which 
the Begum gave me on our marriage. ‘This alone was missing. He 
at first said it was lost ; but on my seizing him, and taxing him with 
the theft, he acknowledged to having swallowed it. ‘This is to certify 
that that jewel is my property. I have spared the Hindu’s life upon 
his solemn promise never to leave my service, nor marry, nor in any 
way to alienate this possession from myself and my heirs. 

Then followed in less pale ink a recent date, and the words : 1 give and 
bequeath | my poor uncle had as crude notions of will-making as I had 
myself | the diamond called Light of the Crown, after the death of its 
present unlawful possessor, to my dear nephew, Marmaduke Drake. 

THEOPHILUS BRAYDON, 


“ And do you mean to say, Mr. Glendell,” inquired I with a beating 
heart, “that this jewel is not lost to me and mine for ever?” 

“JT mean to say that it is here,” exclaimed my companion triumphantly ; 
and he produced from his pocket one of those jewellers’ boxes, lined 
with satin, that are the cradles of all dainty jewels, and in which 
reposed a magnificent diamond, which he made to sparkle as he 
turned it this way and that way in the sun. 

“Now for my part of the story,” said the doctor importantly, while 
I sat staring at the living gem, not certain whether I was awake or 
dreaming. “The reason why I did not tell you of our discovery of 
your uncle’s secret was simply because I thought it would have driven 
youmad. You had already evinced signs enough of the illness that 
was impending over you, and which any further anxiety of mind would 
have precipitated at once. If you had been told, for instance, that 
any day the sea might throw up on this very shore, not only the secret 
on which you were so passionately set, but even the wealth which your 
uncle had promised you should one day possess, it wou!d have set 
your very brain on fire. Even I myself was greatly excited, and at 
once (though I accounted otherwise for it to you) placed such a reward 
on the finding of the Hindu’s body as would insure its being taken 
care of, and yet not awaken any suspicion of its great value. Then, 
when all hope of the bodies from the lost ship being cast ashore had 
failed, I strove —in hopes to avert that very calamity which after- 
wards befell you—to persuade you to leave the neighbourhood. At 
that time, of course, I knew nothing of the diving operations which 
were so soon to take place, but I left Hershell fully expecting to be 
recalled to doctor you; and so far my judgment was correct. When 
the summons arrived, Rosy and I at once came home, and have tended 
you ever since ; and I may now say that you have had the very nar- 
rowest shave. But there, you are getting on famously now, thank 
Heaven ; so we'll say no more of that.” 
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[ squeezed the good surgeon’s hand, for well T knew that I had to 
thank him, next to Heaven, for my life. 

“We heard, of course,” continued Mr. Glendell, “of your foolhardy 
expedition, Marmy, into Davy’s Locker ; and, indeed your companion 
the diver told us all about it himself. You could not have had a more 
anxious inquirer during your illness than he ; while the way in which 
he eulogised what he called your ‘pluck’ was forcible beyond my 
power to render. It was to this true friend of yours that I ‘confided 
that it was most important to your interests that the body of the Hindu 
should be recovered from the wreck; and although he refused to 
oblige me in that respect himself, on account of some superstitious 
scruple which he entertained against meddling with the drowned, he 
got his mate (who had arrived in the meantime on board the sloop) to 
undertake the matter, for a consideration, ample indeed, yet not one- 
half per cent. of your gain. ‘To him and the rest we gave out, as 
before, that you wished to place the Hindu’s remains beside those of 
his master. And, eventually, this was done. Only you see, Marmy”— 
and here the surgeon winked in a very sagacious manner —“ I did not 
feel quite satisfied in my mind as /o the cause of death. 1 am the last 
man in my profession to approve of anything like body-snatching ; but 
the scientific investigation of physical phenomena is quite another 
thing.— Well, I see you do not sympathise with my views, though | 
do assure you the case was of the greatest and most peculiar interest, 
quite independent of There, there ; take another glass of wine.— 
Well, 7 got the diamond ; and nobody is any wiser.” 

“What! Do you mean to say that nobody knows of it?” 

“Hush! Not asoul—of course not. I had no sort of business 
to anatomise the poor fellow, and I should get into a most unpleasant 
row if it were discovered. It was for your sake, my young friend, 
remember ; so you must keep it quiet too.” 

“Ves, indeed,” said I warmly ; “and I shall never forget the obliga- 
tion.— But do you mean to say that you have said nothing of my good- 
fortune even to Rosa?” 

The surgeon looked very grave. “No, Marmaduke; I have not. 
This diamond of yours is very, very valuable. When your uncle hinted 
he would not lose it for ten thousand pounds, he did not exaggerate its 
worth. ‘Those accounts over which you saw me poring the other day 
were the estimates of the different jewellers to whom it was submitted 
for valuation, for I thought [ would save you all that trouble.” 

“ But not to tell dear Rosa!” reiterated I —“ that seems so cruel.” 

“Well, you see, Marmy,” said the doctor hesitatingly, “I like you 
much, and have always had a good opinion of you ; but circumstances 
have great power, and often change folk’s views. ‘To a poor man, as 
you used to be, a match with my daughter might have seemed to you 
an agreeable prospect enough ; but now that you are a man of 
fortune ” 








“Mr. Glendell,” cried I reproachfully, as I strove to rise from my 
chair, but fell back again through utter weakness, “you surely never 
thought that of me?” 

“No, Marmy,” said he kindly ; “I did not think it: but still such a 
change was within the bounds of possibility, and I did not wish Rosa 
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to—to perhaps suffer a disappointment. We might have made up a 
little story together, and contrived a separation, and a coldness, and 
gradually disentangled her affections (which are more closely knit in 
you, Marmy, as I have found since your illness, than I had the least 
idea of); but to know that you had become rich, and_ therefore 
deserted her, would, I verily believe, have broken my darling’s 
heart— There, now; don’t excite yourself; I see you are far from 
strong yet ; and I’ll just send you in something nice and comforting 
to soothe you.” 

Then, as I sat alone in a golden haze of wonder, yet full of bliss 
and gratitude, the good doctor brought me in the prescription very 
neatly made up, and looking very likely to do me good —for it was 
Rosa herself. 


CHAPTER XXI.— LAST WORDS. 


Arrer the maiden of our love is won, the remainder of life is said to 
be a bathos. If it had been so with us, Fate would have dealt hard 
measure indeed, since we were, even yet, scarcely more than boy and 
girl. But, indeed, life had but just begun. [ can truly say, that 
bright as my boyhood was, my manhood was brighter still, since Rosa 
shone upon it. As years went on, Hershell Point was no longer 
lonely, but echoed to the laugh of those little ones, without whom to 
lisp in our glad ears the name of Father, existence is indeed incom- 
plete. Mrs. Eleanor Blunt was godmother to our first-born — Theo ; 
but the number of her days was almost filled. She did not live long 
enough to allow of his loving her for her own sake: although I trust 
he cherishes the memory of her who was so excellent a friend to both 
his parents. When she departed, I obeyed her wish, that I should see 
the world ; and although we always spend the summer at the Point, in 
the winter we live in the Great Babylon. I have made many ventures 
in literature since the days of Brigadoon, and, without much fear of 
the charge of self-conceit, | may add more fortunate ones ; but no 
other has ever filled me with half the pride and joy of that first essay. 
[ look back upon the period of my existence when all my world was 
not more numerous than Noah’s, as upon another life, a previous state 
of being, from which my present days stand wholly apart, except for 
that unseen bridge which Memory builds up out of Love, and Gratitude, 
and Regret, to stand all shocks of Time. What a little round of life it 
was, and yet how perfect! ‘The circle has expanded widely enough 
since then, and yet I move less freely. As for the romance of the 
world, I have had my share of what is called such ; but for excite- 
ment, and anxiety, and peril, nothing I have since experienced has 
approached that great adventure of my early manhood, when I went 
down beneath the sea to pluck the secret from a dead man’s breast, 
and found him in truth what well-beloved Uncle Theo had always said 
he was, A Perrect TREASURE. 


THE END. 











Gentleman s Magasine 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





WAS passing in review masses of correspondence, betimes, on the 

1oth of June, clearing the weeds from the flowers, and tying up 
the precious papers of a life passed in the thick of the literary activi- 
ties of my time, when I received a letter. “I should have written to 
you earlier to-day but from the smart blow of this sudden illness of 
our dear Charles Dickens, who had engaged to meet me this very 
afternoon (June 9) at 3 o’clock, little dreaming of what was to put 
aside the appointment.”” I rang for the morning papers. 

Charles Dickens had passed away from us! Lay before me his 
letter in which he told me how on a certain June day, travelling from 
Gad’s Hill to London, a bluff City man had piped over the edge of 
his morning paper, “Do you see this? Douglas Jerrold is dead!” 
Dickens was inexpressibly shocked, for he had seen into the heart of 
his friend: and they had parted only a few days before, with the 
intention of spending a few happy hours in the house by Rochester. 
“Few of his friends”—I have the words before me in a blurred 
writing not often written by that firm and willing hand —‘T think, 
can have had more favourable opportunities of knowing him, in his 
gentlest and most affectionate aspect, than I have had. He was one 
of the gentlest and most affectionate of men.” 

So of Dickens. Who knew him best and closest, saw how little he 
would ever produce to the outer world of the bright, chivalrous, 
engaging, and deep and tender heart that beat within his bosom. 
The well of kindness was open to mankind, and from it generations 
will drink: but it was never fathomed. Charles Dickens, .as all 
writers about him have testified, was so graciously as well as lavishly 
endowed by Nature that every utterance was sunny, every sentiment 
pure, every emotional opinion instinctively right—like a woman’s. 
The head that governed the richly-stored heart was wise, prompt, and 
alert, at the same time. He communicated to all he did the delightful 
sense of ease with power. Prodigal as he was, he seemed ever to 
reserve more love and tenderness than he gave. His vigour was 
sustained, as well as brilliant and daring. His mind, sd marked in 
its self-respect and equal poise, was never weak on great occasions, 
as the judicial mind so often is. There was something feminine in 
the quality that led him to the right verdict, the appropriate word, 
the core of the heart of the question in hand. The air about him 
vibrated with his activity, and his surprising vitality. In a difficulty 
men felt safe, merely because he was present. Most easily, among all 
thinkers it has been my fortune to know, was he master of every 
situation in which he placed himself. Not only because of the latent, 
conscious power that was in him, and the knightly cheerfulness which 
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became the pure-minded servant of humanity who had used himself 
to victory ; but because he adopted always the old plain advice, and 
deliberated well before he acted with the vigour which was inseparable 
from any activity of his. 

The art with which Charles Dickens managed men and women was 
nearly all emotional. As in his books, he drew at will upon the tears 
of his readers: in his life he helped men with a spontaneous grace 
and sweetness which are indescribable. ‘The deep, rich, cheery voice ; 
the brave and noble countenance; the hand that had the fire of 
friendship in its grip —all played their part in comforting in a moment 
the creature who had come to Charles Dickens for advice, for help, for 
sympathy. When he took a cause in hand, or a friend under his wing, 
people who knew him breathed in a placid sense of security. He had 
not only the cordial will to be of use wherever his services could be 
advantageously enlisted, but he could see at a glance the exact thing 
he might do; and beyond the range of his conviction as to his own 
power, or the limit of proper asking or advancing, no power on earth 
could move him the breadth of a hair. 

Slow to adopt a cause, Charles Dickens was the first in the battle 
for it when he had espoused it. He had the qualities of the perfect 
trooper as well as the far-seeing captain. I have a letter of his about 
Italy, dated 1844, in which, amid hearty gossip, he turns to a cause 
that was dear to him at the time. ‘Come and see me in Italy,” he 
ays to my father. “Let us smoke a pipe among the vines. I have 
taken a little house surrounded by them; and no man in the world 
should be more welcome to it than you.” And from the midst of the 
vines, he turns to the Sanatorium in the New Road, nearly opposite 
the Devonshire Place, in which so many wisely happy evenings have 
been passed. “Is your modesty really a confirmed habit, or could 
you prevail upon yourself, if you are moderately well, to let me call 
you up for a word or two at the Sanatorium dinner? There are some 
men (excellent men) connected with that institution who would take 
the very strongest interest in your doing so ; and do advise me one of 
these days, that if I can do it well and unaffectedly, I may.” Dickens 
had steadfastness, endurance, thoroughness — in all he undertook. If 
he invited a friend to his house, and it was at a distance, he would 
write the most minute directions —a way-bill, and enliven every mile- 
stone with a point of humour, or a happy suggestion of pleasure to 
come out of the excursion. “ ‘Think it over”—this from Switzerland 
to a dear friend in London. “I could send you the minutest par- 
ticulars of the journey. It’s nearly all railroad and steamboat, and 
the easiest in the world.” I have another letter of invitation to 
Paris— written some three-and-twenty years ago. Amid exquisite 
touches of humour, and in the glow of his friendship, lie details of the 
precisest kind — beginning: “ ‘The fifteenth of March is on a Monday. 
Now you can’t cross to Boulogne on a Sunday, unless in summer- 
time. * * * The railroad from Abbeville hither, finished some time, 
is announced to open on the 1st of March.” ‘There are directions in 
the event of the railroad being open, and in the event of its remaining 
closed, and an offer to secure the proper seat in the mad/e poste at 
Boulogne. The coming, the visit, the return, the hour of arrival in 
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London, are all mapped out, winding up with—“‘in London on 
Saturday night the 27th. Voila tout—as we say.” 

In more serious matters he was a man of order, and of righteous 
doing indeed. Cant is so well aired about the world, and people 
have come to take a spice of it so much for granted in every public 
man who holds the cause of his brethren to heart, that they can 
hardly conceive of the noblest servant that he had not the most 
infinitesimal particle of it. Writing from the South, when he was 
about to travel to London with the MS. of “The Christmas Carol” 
(more than a quarter of a century ago) to read it to a few friends in 
Mr. John Forster’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, he observed of 
the book, “I have tried to strike a blow upon that part of the brass 
countenance of wicked Cant where such compliment is sorely needed 
at this time. And I trust that the result of my training is at least the 
exhibition of a strong desire to make it a staggerer. If you should 
think at the end of the four rounds (there are no more) that the said 
Cant, in the language of Bedl’s Life, ‘comes up piping,’ I shall be very 
much the better for it.” Dickens abhorred a sham with his whole 
soul. When he published his “Child’s History of England,” the 
mass took it for granted that the chapters which were appearing in 
the columns of “ Household Words,” were so much copy ; and that 
the writing of it for his own children was only a common, and to the 
world, warrantable artistic fiction. Such fiction was not possible to 
the greatest fiction writer of our century. I have his words before 
me, on this history ; and the ink is yellowing fast. 

“T am writing a little history of England for my boy, which I will 
send you when it is printed for him, though your boys are too old to 
profit by it. It is curious that I have tried to impress upon him (writing, 
I dare say, at the same moment with you) the exact spirit of your 
paper.* For I don’t know what I should do if he were to get hold of 
any Conservative or High-Church notions; and the best way of 
guarding against such horrible result is, I take it, to wring the parrot’s 
neck in his very cradle. Oh Heaven, if you could have been with 
me at a hospital dinner last Monday! There were men there — your 
city aristocracy — who made such speeches, and expressed such senti- 
ments, as any moderately intelligent dustman would have blushed 
through his cindery bloom to have thought of. Sleek, slobbering, 
bon-paunched, overfed, apoplectic, snorting cattle — and the auditory 
leaping up in their delight! I never saw such an illustration of the 
power of purse, or felt so degraded and debased by its contemplation, 
since I have had eyes and ears. ‘The absurdity of the thing was too 
horrible to laugh at. It was perfectly overwhelming. But if I could 
have partaken it with anybody who would have felt it as you would 
have done, it would have had quite another aspect ; or would at least, 
like a ‘classical’ mask, have had one funny side to relieve its dismal 
features. 

‘Supposing fifty families were to emigrate into the wilds of North 
America— yours, mine, and forty-eight others: picked for their 
concurrence of opinion on all important subjects, and for their 
resolution to found a colony of common sense. How soon would 





*The Preacher Parrot. 
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that devil Cant present itself among them in one shape or other — 
the day they landed, do you say — or the day after? 

“That is a great mistake (almost the only one I know) in the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ where the Princess restores people to their original 
beauty by sprinkling them with the Golden Water. It is quite clear 
that she must have made monsters of them by such a christening as 
that.” 

There is a manuscript the world knows nothing about this day, 
and yet which has been for many years in existence, and in circulation 
among those who were native to the author’s hearth. The Life of 
our Saviour was written by Charles Dickens to guide the hearts of 
his children ; and if ever a labour of love was done by that most 
affectionate nature, this was pre-eminently it. By the eloquent pages 
that now will shortly be put within the reach of every English and 
American household, the children of Charles Dickens were taught 
their first lessons of Christian love and Christian chivalry. With 
what patience and thoroughness he wrought out his creed in his 
home can be known only to the happy few who were privileged to 
live his life, and to study the splendid and unbroken harmonies 
which dwelt in the life within as well as in the life without. How far 
the ripples of his home-spirit rounded into the outer world will, I 
hope for the sake of that world, be drawn by the hand to which the 
solemn duties of biographer shall be presently confided. ‘The circles 
broadened into far-off places from that vehement central vibration of 
love—and strangers stretched out their arms to Dickens, and weary 
men unknown sought his cheery and valiant temperament as balm and 
comfort. 

When Ada, Lady Lovelace, was dying, and suffering the tortures 
of a slow internal disease, she expressed a craving to see Charles 
Dickens, and talk with him. He went to her, and found a mourning 
house. The lady was stretched upon a couch, heroically enduring 
her agony. ‘The appearance of Dickens’s earnest, sympathetic face 
was immediate relief. She asked him whether the attendant had left 
a basin of ice, and a spoon. She had. “Then give me some now 
and then, and don’t notice me when I crush it between my teeth: it 
soothes my pain: and we can talk.” 

The womanly tenderness—the wholeness — with which Dickens 
would enter into the delicacies of such a situation, will rise instantly 
to the mind of all who knew him. That he was at the same moment 
the most careful of nurses, and the most sympathetic and sustaining 
of comforters, who can doubt? 

“Do you ever pray?” the poor lady asked. 

“Every morning and’every evening,” was Dickens’s answer, in that 
rich sonorous voice which crowds happily can remember, but of which 
they can best understand all the eloquence who knew how simple 
and devout he was when he spoke of sacred things — of suffering, of 
wrong, or of misfortune. His engaging manner when he came 
suddenly in contact with a sick friend, defies description ; but from 
his own narrative of his walk with my father, which he told me made 
his heart heavy, and was a gloomy task, it is easy for friends to 
understand the patience, solicitude, and kindly counsel, and designed 
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humour with which he went through with it. My father was very ill, 
but under Dickens’s thoughtful care he had rallied before they reached 
the Temple. “We strolled through the Temple,” Dickens wrote me, 
“on our way to a boat, and I have a lively recollection of him 
stamping about Elm ‘Tree Court, with his hat in one hand, and the 
other pushing his hair back, laughing in his heartiest manner at a 
ridiculous remembrance we had in common, which I had presented 
in some exaggerated light, to divert him.” ‘Then again — of the same 
day —“'The dinner party was a large one, and I did not sit near 
him at table. But he and I arranged before we went in to dinner 
that he was only to eat some simple dish that we agreed upon, and 
was only to drink sherry and water.” Then: “We exchanged, *God 
bless you,’ and shook hands.” And they never met again. 

But how full of wise consideration is all this day spent with the 
invalid friend, in the midst of merriment; even to the ridiculous 
remembrance “presented in some exaggerated light, to divert him.” 
Another friend records how he met Dickens a few weeks ago, and 
was observed, at a glance, by that most masterly and piercing observer 
to be in low spirits and feeble. Whereupon, Dickens, who had 
ample and momentous business of his own on hand, put it aside, 
sketched a pleasant day together, a /é¢e-d-téfe dinner and a walk. 
In short, to watch the many sides of his unselfishness, and the fund 
of resources for the good of other people he had at his command, was 
to be astonished at his extraordinary vitality. How good he was to 
all who had the slightest claim on him, who shall tell? But that which 
Hepworth Dixon said over my father’s dust, may be assuredly repeated 
by the narrow bed near Macaulay, Sheridan, and Handel. If every 
one who has received a favour at the hands of Dickens should cast a 
flower upon his grave, a mountain of roses will lie upon the great 
man’s breast. 

To plaster a few of the ills which obtrude themselves unpleasantly 
upon the attention with cheques handed to resounding cheers, is a 
kind of charity that is strongly spiced with selfishness. The sham 
of charity dinner speakers and donors Dickens abhorred, as I 
have shown. And in like manner and with like vehemence he 
detested slip-shod assistance: careless, unreflecting giving. The last 
time I sate with him on a business occasion was at a Council meeting 
of the Guild of Literature and Art. There had been an application 
from the wife of a literary brother. ‘The wrecked man of letters was 
suffering from that which would never relax its hold upon him. But it 
could not be said that his misconduct had not brought on the blow. 
The firmness and delicacy with which Dickens sketched the case to 
the Council, passing wholly over the cause to get at once at the 
imploring fact upon which our hearts could not be closed, left in 
my mind a delightful sense of his abounding goodness. He spoke of 
the wife, and her heroic self-abandonment to her husband, through 
years which would have tried beyond endurance very many wives ; 
he begged that the utmost might be done, and at the same time he 
remained firmly just. What were the objects of the Fund as laid down 
in the rules? Did the case come strictly within the limits of our 
mission? Friendship, sympathy apart, was it a proper and deserving 
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case? The points were argued with the greatest care; and all the 
time an acute anxiety was upon the face of the chairman. When at 
length we saw our way to afford the help desired, Dickens’s face 
brightened as he became busy with his minutes and his books, and 
his. secretary who was at hand, and he remarked cheerily how glad 
he was we had seen our way to do something. 

Another occasion thrusts itself through a crowd of recollections. 
A very dear friend of mine, and of many others to whom literature is 
a staff, had died. To say that his family had claims on Charles 
Dickens, is to say that they were promptly acknowledged, and satis- 
fied with the grace and heartiness which double the gift, sweeten the 
bread, and warm the wine. I asked a connection of our dead friend 
whether he had seen the poor wife and children. 

“Seen them!” he answered, “I was there to-day. They are 
removed into a charming cottage: they have everything about them: 
and, just think of this, when I burst into one of the parlours, in my 
eager survey of the new home, I saw a man in his shirt-sleeves, up 
some steps, hammering away lustily. He turned: it was Charles 
Dickens, and he was hanging the pictures for the widow.” 

Dickens was the soul of truth and manliness as well as kindness, so 
that such a service as this came as naturally to him as help from his 
purse. His friend Paul Féval has said over his grave —“ Nothing in 
him was false, not even his modesty.” 

There was that boy-element in Charles Dickens which has been 
so often remarked in men of genius, as to appear as almost insepar- 
able from the highest gifts of nature. “Why, we played a game of 
knock’em down only a week or two ago,” a friend has remarked to 
me, with brimming eyes. “And he showed all the old astonishing 
energy and delight in taking aim at Aunt Sally.” 

My own earliest recollections of Charles Dickens are of his gayest 
moods ; when the boy in him was exuberant, and leap-frog or 
rounders were not sports too young for the player who had written 
“Pickwick” twenty years before. To watch him through an after- 
noon, by turns light and grave; gracious, and loving and familiar 
to the young, apt and vigorous in council with the old ; ready for a 
frolic upon the lawn, as ready for a committee meeting in the library ; 
and then to catch his cheery good-night, and feel the hand that spoke 
so truly from the heart—was to see Charles Dickens the man, the 
friend, the companion and the counsellor all at once, and to get at 
something like a just estimate of that which was beautiful in the 
brilliant and noble Englishman we have lost. The sweet and holy 
lessons which he presented to humanity out of the humble places in 
the world, could not have been evolved out of a nature less true and 
sympathetic than his was. It wanted such a man as Dickens was 
in his life, to be such a writer as he was for the world. He drew 
beauties out of material that to the common eye was vulgar, un- 
promising stuff. Shallow readers have said of him that he could not 
draw a gentleman or a lady; and this charge has provoked some 
remarks from the Zimes which are bold and to the point :— 

“We have heard it objected also by gentlemen that Charles 
Dickens could never describe ‘a lady,’ and by ladies that he could 
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never sketch the character of ‘a gentleman’; but we have always 
observed that when put to the proof these male and female critics 
failed lamentably to establish their case. We are not sure that 
Charles Dickens’s gentlemen were all as well dressed as those who 
resort to Poole’s ‘Temple of Fashion, or that his ladies were always 
attired in the very last fancy of Worth. Dress is no doubt what may 
be called in the catechism of gentility the ‘outward and visible sign’ 
of a gentleman, just as the outward fashion of a lady is shown by 
her dress ; but even these are nothing if that ‘inward and spiritual 
grace’ which is characteristic of the true gentleman and real lady 
be wanting, and in that grace, however negligent they may be in their 
attire, the ladies and gentlemen in Charles Dickens’s works are never 
deficient. We are not denying that the true type of gentle life is to 
be found in the upper classes. Far from it. We only insist, when 
we are told that Charles Dickens could not describe either a lady or a 
gentleman, that there are ladies and gentlemen in all ranks and 
classes of life, and that the inward delicacy and gentle feeling which 
we acknowledge as the only true criterion of the class, may be found 
under the smockfrock of the ploughboy as well as beneath the mantle 
of an earl.” 

The “ fierce light” which beats not only about a throne, but about 
all stations in life in these days, has discovered the absolute truth of 
the creed which animated Dickens, when, working upon his own ob- 
servation, he drew a gentleman in the rough form of Joe Gargery, 
and planted a little chivalry in the breast of the convict who was 
grateful to Pip. In the long gallery of Dickens’s portraits of the 
men and women of his time, there are gentlemen and ladies of all 
degrees. He made no fuss about “nature’s noblemen”; but he 
painted what he saw, and delighted to find strong elements of that 
goodness which he loved so passionately, and worshipped so devoutly, 
in all his rambles and prospectings in the unlikliest places. That he 
drew with an impartial hand is witnessed not only by the hold his 
creations at once got of the public mind, but by the whole tenour of 
his life and work, away from his desk. The conventional gentleman 
and lady had no picturesque side to attract him; and they could 
seldom be got into the frame of his subject. He was an artist, and 
he consequently preferred a green lane and a gypsy camp, any and 
every day, to the Ladies’ Mile and a lounge in his club. If you want 
to make your most conventional gentleman look noble in marble to all 
posterity, you strip the figure Poole has made in his inspired moment, 
and shake out a toga, and think about sandals. Now the poor and 
lowly come to the artist’s hand, ready-made pictures. Besides, the 
observer’s sense of justice is gratified, when he finds himself enabled 
out of the fund of his own discoveries among the neglected of his 
fellow-creatures, to rehabilitate the humble and despised. While the 
tendency of modern party warfare has been grievously to quicken 
and heat class animosities, the writings of Charles Dickens, which 
have been spread over every level of society, have been powerful 
counter-agents, teaching all classes the truth that is the best bond 
and the safest —viz., that, in the words of the Zimes, the gentleman 
is to be found “under the smockfrock of the ploughboy as well as 
beneath the mantle of an earl.” 
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Only Charles Dickens wrought this out many years ago, by patient 
travels in the midst of the smockfrocks; and by obtaining proof 
positive that there was, occasionally, a gentle heart under the corduroy 
of acostermonger. Dickens’s triumph lay in this, that he convinced 
mankind of the truth and completeness of his diagnosis. None of 
the genteel classes are on intimate terms of daily intercourse with 
ostlers ; and yet who has not accepted Sam Weller as a part of the 
breathing population of the Empire? Dickens’s men and women 
ought to be included in the census.* 

By this admirable stand-point for his observation of humanity which 
he had adopted, Dickens had come to regard all men and women 
so thoroughly and exclusively on account of their moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual worth, that he was at home with all kinds of society, in 
the highest and in the humblest walks. So that it is easy to picture 
him standing in a drawing-room at Windsor Castle, one arm just 
resting upon the sofa, and talking in his quiet, earnest manner to the 
first lady inthe land. ‘There would not be the least shadow of nervous- 
ness in him: so great was the command which his trained brain and 
heart had given him, in the presence of humanity of every degree, 
under every conceivable circumstance,f by the throne, or facing 
thousands of his countrymen, who loved him, one and all, so well. 

The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer ; 


A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


The “soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit,” how often has 
Dickens painted: the Christian gentleman, if not Poole’s: the modest, 
high-souled gentlewoman —a lady, if not Worth’s? He inclined to 
the Biblia Pauperum, and was delighted to catch heavy thumbs 
turning over the holy pictures. But he turned no sour face upon the 
well-to-do. Of the foibles and pretences of these he was an unsparing 
critic ; but he was as unsparing when he had the vices of the ignorant 
and poor to deal with. He was pre-Raphaelite in his allegiance and 
constancy to Nature ; but his eye loved the beautiful, and his spirit 
leaned to all that was valiant, noble and holy in the human heart. If 





*The British Medical Fournal declares:—‘* How true to nature, even to their most trivial 
details, almost every character and every incident in the works of the great novelist whose dust has 
just been laid to rest, really were, is best known to those whose tastes or whose duties led them to 
frequent the paths of life from which Dickens delighted to draw. But none, ae medical men, can 
judge of the rare fidelity with which he followed the great Mother through the devious paths of 
disease and death. In reading ‘Oliver Twist’ and ‘Dombey and Son,’ or *The Chimes,’ or even 

“No Thoroughfare,’ the physician often felt tempted to say, ‘What a gain it would have been to 
physic if one so keen to observe and so facile to describe had devoted his powers to the medical art.’ 
It must not be forgotten that his description of hectic (in ‘Oliver Twist’) has found its way into more 
than one standard work in both medicine and surgery.”” The Law Yournal bears testimony to his 
truth and force, as a painter of lawyers :—‘ He has left us a whole gallery of legal caricatures. We 
have the wonderful trial of ‘ Bardell v. Pickwick,’ introducing the fussy Buzfuz, and that rare phenom- 
enon, a modest junior. In the same book we have the smart Dodson and Fogg, the excellent 
Mr. Perker, and the solicitor to the Wellers. In ‘Bleak House’ we have the great chancery suit of 
* Jarndyce v. Jarndyce,’ with graphic descriptions of the court, of the lawyers engaged in the suit, of 
the shrewd solicitor of the Dedlock family, and of the poor law-writer. In the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ 
we have Sampson Brass, the masculine Sally Brass, and the mirth-provoking Dick Swiveller. In 
“Great Expectations’ we have that wonderful character, Wemmick, and his well-conceived employer, 
the Old Bailey attorney. We need not add to the list.”’ 

+ Her Majesty gave Dickens, with charming modesty * ‘to so great an author,’’ a copy of her 
Highland book, inscribed in her beautiful handwriting, “*Charles Dickens, Esq., from Victoria R.”’ 
Dickens had hardly offered the Queen his favourite library edition of his works, to which Her Majesty 
at once gave a place of honour, when he died. 
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he took his heroes amid the lower or middle ranks of life, it was 
because here the picturesque in these won the artist’s eye ; and if he 
drew the good that was in the scenes he analysed rather than the bad, 
it was because he delighted in finding it under the most unpromising 
circumstances, and in “showing —to- quote a line from my father — 
“there is goodness, like wild honey, hived in strange nooks and 
corners of the world.” 

But I am not presuming to elaborate a literary estimate of Charles 
Dickens. ‘The time is not now, if, indeed, it can ever be necessary, 
for the popularity of his prodigious and glorious work has been, is, 
and will be universal. People tell you that Mrs. Gamp will not do, 
in French, as Madame Gamp, and that his fiction will not bear 
transplanting: but the transplanting steadily goes on nevertheless ; 
and every day shows us how far the range of human sympathy 
stretches, when the name of Dickens wakes it. Papers in any tongue 
that has a printing-press, have echoed the lamentations of our own 
over him whom Mr. Chorley has called “one of the greatest and 
most beneficent men of genius England has produced since the days 
of Shakspeare.” 

Since writing the page on which Dickens as a painter of gentlefolk 
is handled, I have seen the tearful eloquent record which Mr. Chorley, 
who knew his subject so well, has printed in the Atheneum. 1 am 
delighted to find my view supported by so sound an authority. Mr. 
Chorley says: “It has been said that he could not draw gentlemen 
and ladies (as footmen understand the designation). This is false. 
The characters of Sir Leicester Dedlock, in ‘Bleak House,’ that of 
Mrs. Steerforth, in ‘David Copperfield,’ and fifty indications more, 
may be cited in disproof. ‘That he found greater pleasure in selecting 
and marking out figures where the traits were less smoothed or effaced 
by the varnish of polite society than in picturing those of a world 
where the expression of individual characters becomes less marked, is 
true. ‘To each man his own field. An essay could be recalled 
written to prove that Scott was a miserable creature, because his 
imagination delighted in the legends and traditions of feudal times, 
with their lords and their retainers. And yet Scott gave us the fisher- 
folk in ‘The Antiquary,’ and Jeannie Deans. But though as ‘a man 
of the people’ Dickens loved to draw the people in all their varieties 
and humour and incomplete ambitions,— and though he was by nature 
and experience a shrewd redresser of abuses — tracing them back to 
their primal causes — he was in no respect the destroyer it was for 
awhile the whim of fools of quality and the faded people who hang 
on their skirts to consider him. One who redresses grievances is not, 
therefore, an overthrower of thrones. The life and work of Dickens 
expressed a living protest against Disorder—no matter what the 
Order.” 

And in another place Mr. Chorley bears witness to that love of 
completeness as well as order, I have fouched upon. “Those who 
were admitted to know Charles Dickens in the intimacy of his own 
home cannot — without such emotion as almost incapacitates the heart 
and hand — recall the charm of his bounteous and genial hospitality. 
Nothing can be conceived more perfect in tact, more freely equal, 
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whatever the rank of his guests, than was his warm welcome. The 
frank grasp of his hand—the bright smile on his manly face — the 
cheery greeting —are things not to be forgotten while life and reason 
last by those who were privileged to share them. Thus, his exquisite 
knowledge and punctuality gave him time even when most busily at 
work for himself and others, to care for and to consider the pleasure 
of all whom he harboured beneath his roof.” 

Signs of the end, and that he knew the end was at hand, are multiplied 
day by day ; and they are so many marks of the love of order that 
was a ruling passion in Dickens from beginning to end. Death could 
not catch Charles Dickens unprepared, in any sense. That he had 
misgivings, warnings, we cannot doubt ; and these led him to prepare 
for the change. Only a few days before his death he transferred the 
property of “ All the Year Round” to his eldest son, and formally 
resigned its editorship. On the very day on which he died, he was 
to have met his staunch and affectionate friend and fellow-worker, W. 
H. Wills, to make a final setthement of accounts. He wrote to his 
“ever affectionately ” Charles Kent :—“ To-morrow is a very bad day 
for me to make a call, as in addition to my usual office business, I have 
a mass of accounts to settle. But I hope to be with you at three 
o’clock. If I can’t be—why, then I shan’t be.” The letter was 
written an hour or two before he lay insensible—his light forever 
quenched, in the dining-room of Gad’s Hill Place. “ You must really 
get rid of those opal enjoyments. ‘They are too overpowering : 


“These violent delights have violent ends. 


“T think it was a father of your Church who made the wise remark to 
a young gentleman who got up early (or stayed out late) at Verona?” 

The “opal enjoyments ” refer to the early sky, and the whole is 
pleasant banter on the vehement devotion of his friend (the distin- 
guished poet) to his work as editor of Zhe Sun. 

I had met him about the middle of May, at Charing Cross, and 
had remarked that he had aged very much in appearance. The 
thought-lines of his face had deepened, and the hair had whitened. 
Indeed, as he approached me I thought for a moment I was mistaken, 
and that it could not be Dickens: for that was not the vigorous, 
rapid walk, with the stick lightly held in the alert hand, which had 
always belonged to him. It was he, however, but with a certain 
solemnity of expression in the face, and a deeper earnestness in the 
dark eyes. However, when he saw me and shook my hand, the 
delightful brightness and sunshine swept over the gloom and sadness ; 
and he spoke cheerily in the old kind way — not in the least about 
himself — but about my doings, about Doré, about London as a subject 
(and whoever knew it half so well as he, in all its highways and bye- 
ways ?)— about all that could interest me, that occurred to him at the 
moment. And he wrung my hand again, as we parted, and the cast 
of serious thought settled again upon the handsome face, as he turned, 
wearily I thought for him, towards the Abbey. 

That within a month he would be resting there forever, buried 
under flowers cast by loving hands, and that the whole civilised 
world would be lamenting the loss of the great and good Englishman, 
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I never, for one moment, dreamed.* But I thought sadly of him, I 
remember, after we had parted. Nor was I alone in this. He was 
walking with a dear friend of his a few weeks ago, when this one said, 
speaking of Edwin Drood — 

“ Well, you, or we, are approaching the mystery —” 

Dickens, who had been, and was at the moment, all vivacity, 
extinguished his gaiety, and fell into a long and silent reverie, from 
which he never broke during the remainder of the walk. Was he 
pondering another and a deeper mystery than any his brain could 
unravel, facile as its mastery was over the hearts and brains of his 
brethren ? 

We can never know. 

It is certain, however, that the railway accident on the oth of 
June, 1865, in which Dickens so nearly lost his life, made an 
ineradicable impression on him; and that when he referred to it, he 
would get up and describe it with extraordinary energy. He closed 
his last completed work with a reference to it. “I remember with 
devout thankfulness that I can never be much nearer parting 
company with my readers forever than I was then, until there shall 
be written against my life the two words with which I have this day 
closed this book — THE ENp.” 

Too soon, for the country that loved him and was so proud of him, 
are those two words written. -And they were written on the oth of 
June! 

BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





* Nothing better in its simple strength has been written on the sad subject than this in the Moniteur 
des Arts by my friend Ernest Fillonneau, who deplores a relation as well as an illustrious companion 
in letters: —‘‘ Charles Dickens n’est plus! ‘Tout ce qui tient une plume, un pinceau, un crayon ou un 
ébauchoir, tout ce qui pense, tout ce qui lit, a tressailli de douleur et de surprise en apprenant samedi 
cette fin si prématurée et si imprévue. Tous ses lecteurs, quels qu’ils soient (et il en a dans le monde 
entier), s’étaient accoutumés a voir l’écrivain A travers le livre, et A aimer profondément I’homme qui 
leur donnait tant de jouissances si vives, si charmantes et si variées. I] semble déja que chacun d’eux 
ait perdu un ami. Je ne raconterai pas aujourd’hui cette noble carriére, car ma_ plume tremble entre 
mes doigts 4 la pens4e de tout ce que nous,—sa famille — venons de _perdre en Charles Dickens. li 
n’y a de place en ce moment que pour le deuil et la consternation. D’homme meilleur, de coeur plus 
généreux, de caractére plus loyal, d’esprit plus droit et d’ami plus sr, il _n’y en eut jamais. La vie 
de Dickens a été pure comme sa gloire, et les rayons bienfaisants de I’une et de |’autre forment 
désormais |’auréole qui éclaire et protége sa mémoire !”” 
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ee a sweet spot—so lonely, wild and fair, 
Safe yet from man’s encroaching devastation ; 
His plough and axe have never triumphed here,— 
Just as it was, when, of that trampled nation 
The last sed warrior, hunted like a deer, 
Within its coppice took his dying station, 
Waiting grim foes who tracked him by his blood,— 
It stands to-day the same dense, darksome wood. 


Il. 


Begirt, too, on each side by sylvan hills, 

No sounds of Art e’er reach this vale, or few; 
If, ’chance, some stray flock’s plaint the forest fills, 

Or cowherd’s song or huntsman’s clamorous crew 
Intrude—a moment, and the tumult stills: 

The saucy squirrel peers the branches through 
And chatters,— mock-birds and the piping jay 
Resume their notes, and all again is gay. 





III. 


From the main pathway here let’s turn aside, 

And through these tangled mazes thread our way 
To the old Schoolstead, now to dust allied: 

I’d muse an hour around its ruins gray, 
Recall each fleeting rapture there that died, 

Summon the careless urchins to their play,— 
Laugh, weep, love, hate, rejoice, rebel again ; 
For, e’en though boys, through passion’s scale we ran. 


IV. 

Round the sad relics of this ravaged wall 
No longer, at the customary hour, 
Children obey the noon and morning call 

From the dread Master’s lips;—nor seek the door, 
Fast thronging in from marbles, base, and ball ; 

Yet each one’s type is on this earthern floor: 
The uninviting bramble stands aloof, 
Unloved of all,— repulsive, rude, and rough ; 
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v. 
The proud free thistle that allows no foe 
To tramp its bloom, aye fair and undefiled ; 
Sweet eglantine, whose presence here we know, 
Though seen not, by its fragrance,— Virtue’s child; 
The virgin rose that peeps with modest glow, 
Half hid by envious nettles sharp and wild; 
The gadding vine that gently twines round all, 
And binds them close in amiable thrall. 
VI. 
Insects here swarming, personate them too: 
A bee and ant plod near the very seat 
Where pored two studious youths, and near them, lo! 
Two lazy flies are basking in the heat, 
sy fits disporting. Butterflies, that know 
Too well their beauty, flit from sweet to sweet: 
Yon cricket, whose glad chirp knows no alloy, 
Recalls a bright-browed, sunny-hearted boy. 


vu. 
And lo! the snake (what school hath not its snake ?) 
Glides to the matted grass, his favorite lair : 
How the fast-scattering insects passage make 
Till he coils up his treacherous venom there! 
And here the spider darts, if I but shake 
His slenderest thread, just where the Master’s chair 
Was wont to stand—an emblem true of him 
Whom a slight rebel stir made quite as grim. 


Vill. 


The various paths that, whilom, wont to pour 
The joyous tide of youth, each merry morn, 
Adown their shady vistas, as of yore, 
Converge here still, though choked by brier and thorn: 
Here lies the brave old oak, whose boughs hung o’er 
And screened our roof, from his deep moorings torn: 
Here the cool spring wherein we dipt our lips, 
And the dull pool where sailed our mimic ships. 


IX. 


The spring is now but mire, and a green ooze 
Mantles the pool,—erewhile so crystal both ; 
On this wide rock soft velvet moss still wooes 
The man to rest, as oft it won the youth ; 
Yonder the once dread birchen thicket grows, 
Whither the Master, whom our din made wroth, 
Repaired, with nervous strides and knitting brow, 
Replenishing his rods, with many a vow. 
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x 

Once turning thence, like lion to his lair, 

Lashing his switch as doth that beast his tail, 
When the still growing uproar met his ear, 

It chanced his footing did him sadly fail, 
Tript headlong by some urchin’s grassy snare ; 

And when rang long and loud our mirthful peal 
At his mishap, not relishing such sound, 
Leapt scowling up, and at one vengeful bound 


xi. 

Attained the sill,—nor tarried long thereon, 

For the doomed madcap who had vext him first, 
A peach’s slippery parings there had strown, 

Desperate, like Satan bent upon the worst 
To work man’s fall. His heel scarce touched the down, 

Ere from his prostrate form (outdoors) did burst, 
“Be school dismissed!” Thence, like a beaten hound 
Whose tail points low, he sneaked, nor looked around. 


XII. 

Such was his wrath; yet oft full kind was he, 

And when in happier mood would sit and smile 
At his own pleasant thoughts; or to his knee 

Draw us, reluctant, and amuse the while 
With boastings of his youth; and daily me— 

The youngest, whom, at times, he’d pet and spoil — 
Adjudge, for some offence, th’ old stove to straddle: 
“Come, mount!” he’d say, “I'll help thee to thy saddle.” 


XIII. 


Here’s a slight remnant of the dyke we reared, 
Curbing to depth the crystal element, 

Wherein, from yonder bluff, the bold ne’er feared 
Headlong to plunge, nor rose till breath was spent ; 

While I, unskilled, near the shoal margin steered, 
My graceless strokes provoking merriment, 

Till some deft diver, groping like an otter, 

Unseen, would drag me yelling neath the water. 

XIV. 

This leaning tree my frolic mark still bears: 
When yet a sapling its lithe top I gained 

(A favorite pastime), and, ’mid playmates’ cheers, 
Rode it to earth. Who hath not thus retained, 

Through life, some bias given in pliant years 
3y passion’s tug, or fate’s rough, heavy hand ? 

Ah! the tree withers if too rude the shock; 

So, oft in boyhood is the spirit broke. 
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Xv. 
On this slope bank the maidens’ playhouse stood, 
Of rough exterior, but bright-wreathed within ; 
And, though on mossy floor they noiseless trod, 
Their ceaseless tongues made full-atoning din. 
Yon limb upheld their swing’s tree-shaking load — 
Two worn grooves telling where its weight hath been — 
While the scared squirrel peeped from yonder nook, 
Fearing some earthquake his high mansion shook. 
XVI. 
But this dear knoll stands first in memory,— 
Where, as of yore, green moss and fern are blended 
Round the old stump, e’en then a fading tree ; 
For here —her favorite spot —I daily tended 
My little maid, then all in all to me, 
On whose least breath, or smile, or sigh depended 
My stock of cheer. I see her image now — 
Her dimpled cheek, soft eye, and sunny brow. 
XVII. 
Why was’t that I to her so closely clung, 
And she to me? at times though sweetly sour. 
Why stood I mute while she her lispings sung? 
And why reserved for her each lovelier flower? 
Why carved her name so oft? and when she swung, 
Pushed her so high on her aérial tour, 
Yet longed for her return? ah! fully blest 
If she smiled on me as she swiftly past. 


XVIII. 
Why should I fill Zer lap, and yet no other’s, 
With nuts and berries, plucked from copses wild? 
Why should each youth’s approach (all save her brother's) 
Disturb my peace, if she but faintly smiled? 
Was the consuming flame man vainly smothers 
In after years, then kindling in the child? 
Ah! Death’s chill breath blew out our little spark, 
Laid low my shrine, and doomed me grope i’ the dark. 
XIX. 
One noon, we wantoned till her limbs grew drooping, 
Redder her cheek than health’s own roses be, 
Her heart beat wilder, for I felt it, stooping 
Down to her ferny couch, upon my knee ; 
Her touch waxed feverish, and her spirit moping, 
While something dimmed the lustre of her e’e: 
She homeward toiled, with her fond brother’s aid, 
And left me bodings of a dying maid. 
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XX. 
I missed her on the morrow. Sad and weary, 
And sick at heart, I roamed these woods in vain, 
For some still nook where I in peace might tarry ; 
And when I turned me to our grounds again, 
Found them deserted, silent, dark and dreary: 

All had been summoned from this late gay scene 
To follow to the grave I guessed it all, 
And, prone here, poured my first young tears of gall. 





XXI. 

A heavy week dragged through in musings lone, 

No frolic thought across my brain did fleet ; 
I shunned this knoll, for that its Flower was gone ; 

In school-hours slily watched her vacant seat ; 
And though a tear would start, ’twas seen of none; 

But in a fortnight plays again grew sweet,— 
New sports, new comrades pleased —some toy, some bauble ; 
Till, ere one moon, who— who had guessed my trouble? 


XXII. 


Yet, now, though midway down this vale of tears, 
Back through its dim, vague vista sadly gazing, 
I catch each passion-light of by-gone years, 
Which helped illume my clouded path when passing, 
From the false fleeting lure the night-fen rears 
E’en to true beauty’s stars in splendor blazing ; 
Yet none, oh! none, so pure, so softly bright 
As that which rose upon my boyhood’s sight. 


XXIII. 


This ancient beech, round which kind Nature’s hand 
Contrives smooth bark for a recording scroll, 
Still keeps the names of our ambitious band, 
Though Time half veils them with his mossy stole : 
From the gnarled roots’ low twinings, where I stand, 
E’en to the mid-boughs, mounts th’ aspiring roll, 
Till lost ’mong leaves: So he who hath his name 
Now highest graved may first be lost to fame. 
XXIV. 
Of those who’ve left such petty records here, 
Earth’s graves have some, and the dark-weltering.ocean’s 
Grim monsters their more melancholy share ; 
Some (fates unknown) have wakened darkling notions 
Round their mysterious path or fancied bier — 
The rumored corpse, endowed with life-like motions, 
In visions seen,— the starting, and the pain,— 
The second slumbering, and the dream again. 
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XXV. 
One ’neath our Country’s flag the sea still roameth, 
And one the Indies ’neath the flag of Christ ; 
A third behind a mad-house grating foameth, 
Beating the iron with his clenchéd fist ; 
Some Hymen blesses, some he sadly gloometh, 
Despite their family record’s lengthening list: 
How vain is Hymen, if true love be wanting! 
Fame, honors, offspring, wealth, scarce worth the vaunting. 
XXVI. 
Yet vain true love, if evil tongues conspire: 
Read yon two names within that carvéd heart. 
Ah! they who bore them nursed the mutual fire 
Through long, long years, and then were doomed to part. 
But did their passion with that doom expire? 
— Ask her, who proudly strives to veil her smart 
From the world’s gaze, by pledging to another 
Her hand and heart,—if she that flame can smother. 
XXVII. 
Should she, assuming coldness, force a smile, 
’Twill be the mockery of what once it was, 
When he was by, each sorrow to beguile ; 
When her heart’s feelings to her face did pass, 
Unfeigned —and he reflected them the while ; 
When they did sit for hours, like glass to glass, 
Each giving back the faintest joys or terrors 
That threw their hues athwart those faithful mirrors. 
XXVIII. 
Ask her, if here, at eve’s soft, dewy hour, 
She doth not still in more than fancy rove,— 
Sit, lorn and lonely, in her blighted bower, 
Loathe the gay lark, prefer the plaining dove ; 
Ask her why weeds usurp the grassy floor 
That erst adorned her moonlit trysting-grove : 
Then she'll not smile; thou wilt the seal have broken 
Of that deep fount whence answers gush unspoken. 
XXIX. 
Then seek the rover: Ask thou, too, of him, 
If time and hardship yet have healed his wound ; 
Ask, if long wanderings through far forests dim 
Can bar his fancy quite from this old Ground ; 
If e’en ’mid stirring strife with foemen grim, 
Long-sought forgetfulness he e’er hath found ; 
At dreaming midnight on the desert plain, 
Or the bleak cliff, if she comes not again. 
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X=x. 
He'll not, like her, reply with tearful gushing, 
Nor will his proud heart deign a word in turn; 
Thou’lt mark, instead, the strong red current rushing 
Swift to his brow,—an instant there ’twill burn, 
And blanch to ashes,—then some weight seem crushing 
His spirit’s life out: semblance then of scorn, 
Or rage, or mirth, will mask his features o’er: 
Too late! the secret was betrayed before. 


XXXI. 

’Tis thus our dearest hopes too oft are blighted — 

Hopes fondly nursed through all youth’s golden hours : 
Sly-working tongues may sap affections plighted, 

As mining reptiles some proud home that towers : 
Half-bowed ’twiil stand, though never to be righted, 

’Twill mock each dark-conspiring tempest’s powers : 
Yet its sad dwellers dare no more return: 
They fly the leaning pile — gaze back, and mourn. 


G. W. ARCHER, M. D. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A NIGHT WITH DURDLES. 


HEN Mr. Sapsea has nothing better to do, toward evening, and 

finds the contemplation of his own profundity becoming a little 
monotonous in spite of the vastness of the subject, he often takes an 
airing in the Cathedral Close and thereabout. He likes to pass the 
churchyard with a swelling air of proprietorship, and to encourage in 
his breast a sort of benignant-landlord feeling, in that he has been 
bountiful toward that meritorious tenant, Mrs. Sapsea, and has pub- 
licly given her a prize. He likes to see a stray face or two looking in 
through the railings, and perhaps reading his inscription. Should he 
meet a stranger coming from the churchyard with a quick step, he is 
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morally convinced that the stranger is “with a blush retiring,” as 
monumentally directed. 

Mr. Sapsea’s importance has received enhancement, for he has 
become Mayor of Cloisterham. Without mayors and many of them, 
it cannot be disputed that the whole framework of society — Mr, 
Sapsea is confident that he invented that forcible figure — would fall 
to pieces. Mayors have been knighted for “going up” with ad- 
dresses: explosive machines intrepidly discharging shot and shell into 
the English Grammar. Mr. Sapsea may “go up” with an address, 
Rise, Sir Thomas Sapsea! Of such is the salt of the earth. 

Mr. Sapsea has improved the acquaintance of Mr. Jasper, since 
their first meeting to partake of port, epitaph, backgammon, beef, 
and salad. Mr. Sapsea has been received at the Gate House with 
kindred hospitality ; and on that occasion Mr. Jasper seated him- 
self at the piano, and sang to him, tickling his ears — figuratively 
long enough to present a considerable area for tickling. What Mr. 
Sapsea likes in that young man, is, that he is always ready to profit 
by the wisdom of his elders, and that he is sound, sir, at the core. 
In proof of which, he sang to Mr. Sapsea that evening, no kick- 
shaw ditties, favorites with national enemies, but gave him the 
genuine George the Third home-brewed ; exhorting him (as “my 
brave boys”) to reduce to a smashed condition all other islands but 
this island, and all continents, peninsulas, isthmuses, promontories, 
and other geographical forms of land soever, besides sweeping the 
seas in all directions. In short, he rendered it pretty clear that 
Providence made a distinct mistake in originating so small a nation 
of hearts of oak, and so many other verminous peoples. 

Mr. Sapsea, walking slowly this moist evening near the church- 
yard with his hands behind him, on the lookout for a blushing and 
retiring stranger, turns a corner, and comes instead into the goodly 
presence of the Dean, conversing with the Verger and Mr. Jasper. 
Mr. Sapsea makes his obeisance, and is instantly stricken far more 
ecclesiastical than any Archbishop of York, or Canterbury. 

“You are evidently going to write a book about us, Mr. Jasper,” 
quoth the Dean; “to write a book about us. Well! We are very 
ancient, and we ought to make a good book. We are not so richly 
endowed in possessions as in age; but perhaps you will put /Aa? in 
your book, among other things, and call attention to our wrongs.” 

Mr. ‘Tope, as in duty bound, is greatly entertained by this. 

“T really have no intention at all, sir,” replies Jasper, “of turning 
author, or archzologist. It is but a whim of mine. And even for my 
whim, Mr. Sapsea here is more accountable than I am.” 

“ How so, Mr. Mayor?” says the Dean, with a nod of good-natured 
recognition of his Fetch. “ How is that, Mr. Mayor?” 

“T am not aware,” Mr. Sapsea remarks, looking about him for 
information, “to what the Very Reverend the Dean does me the 
honor of referring.” And then falls to studying his original in 
minute points of detail. 

“ Durdles,” Mr. Tope hints. 
“Ay!” the Dean echoes ; “ Durdles, Durdles !’ 
“The truth is, sir,” explains Jasper, “that my curiosity in the man 
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was first really stimulated by Mr. Sapsea. Mr. Sapsea’s knowledge 
of mankind, and power of drawing out whatever is recluse or odd 
around him, first led to my bestowing a second thought upon the man: 
though of course I had met him constantly about. You would not be 
surprised by this, Mr. Dean, if you had seen Mr. Sapsea deal with 
him in his own parlor, as I did.” 

“Oh!” cries Sapsea, picking up the ball thrown to him with ineffable 
complacency and pomposity; “yes, yes. The Very Reverend the 
Dean refers to that? Yes. I happened to bring Durdles and Mr. 
Jasper together. I regard Durdles as a Character.” 

“ A character, Mr. Sapsea, that with a few skilful touches you turn 
inside out,” says Jasper. 

“Nay, not quite that,” returns the lumbering auctioneer. “I may 
have a little influence over him, perhaps ; and a little insight into his 
character, perhaps. ‘The Very Reverend the Dean will please to bear 
in mind that I have seen the world.” Here Mr. Sapsea gets a little 
behind the Dean, to inspect his coat-buttons. 

“Well!” says the Dean, looking about him to see what has become 
of his copyist: “I hope, Mr. Mayor, you will use your study and 
knowledge of Durdles to the good purpose of exhorting him not to 
break our worthy and respected Choir-Master’s neck; we cannot 
afford it ; his head and voice are much too valuable to us.” 

Mr. Tope is again highly entertained, and having fallen into 
respectful convulsions of laughter, subsides into a deferential murmur, 
importing that surely any gentleman would deem it a pleasure and an 
honor to have his neck broken, in return for such a compliment from 
such a source. 

“T will take it upon myself, sir,” observes Sapsea, loftily, “to 
answer for Mr. Jasper’s neck. I will tell Durdles to be careful of it. 
He will mind what / say. How is it at present endangered?” he 
inquires, looking about him with magnificent patronage. 

“Only by making a moonlight expedition with Durdles among the 
tombs, vaults, towers, and ruins,” returns Jasper. ‘“ You remember 
suggesting when you brought us together that, as a lover of the pic- 
turesque, it might be worth my while?” 

“7Tremember!” replies the auctioneer. And the solemn idiot really 
believes that he does remember. 

“Profiting by your hint,” pursues Jasper, “I have had some day- 
rambles with the extraordinary old fellow, and we are to make a 
moonlight hole-and-corner exploration to-night.” 

“And here he is,” says the Dean. 

Durdles, with his dinner-bundle in his hand, is indeed beheld 
slouching toward them. Slouching nearer, and perceiving the Dean, 
he pulls off his hat, and is slouching away with it under his arm, when 
Mr. Sapsea stops him. 

“Mind you take care of my friend,” is the injunction Mr. Sapsea 
lays upon him. 

“What friend o’ yourn is dead?” asks Durdles. “No orders has 
come in for any friend o’ yourn.” 

“T mean my live friend, there.” 

“Oh? Him?” says Durdles. “He can take care of himself, can 
Mister Jarsper.” 
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“ But do you take care of him, too,” says Sapsea. 

Whom Durdles (there being command in his tone) surlily surveys 
from head to foot. : 

“With submission to his Reverence the Dean, if you'll mind what 
concerns you, Mr. Sapsea, Durdles he’ll mind what concerns him.” 

“You're out of temper,” says Mr. Sapsea, winking to the company 
to observe how smoothly he will manage him. “ My friend concerns 
me, and Mr. Jasper is my friend. And you are my friend.” 

“Don’t you get into a bad habit of boasting,” retorts Durdles, with 
a grave cautionary nod. “It'll grow upon you.” 

‘You are out of temper,” says Sapsea again, reddening, but again 
winking to the company. 

“T own to it,” returns Durdles ; “I don’t like liberties.” 

Mr. Sapsea winks a third wink to the company, as who should say: 
“T think you will agree with me that I have settled 47s business ;” and 
stalks out of the controversy. 

Durdles then gives the Dean a good-evening, and adding, as he puts 
his hat on, “ You'll find me at home, Mr. Jasper, as agreed, when you 
want me; I’m a-going home to clean myself,” soon slouches out of 
sight. ‘This going home to clean himself is one of the man’s incom- 
prehensible compromises with inexorable facts ; he, and his hat, and 
his boots, and his clothes, never showing any trace of cleaning, but 
being uniformly in one condition of dust and grit. 

The lamplighter now dotting the quiet Close with specks of light, 
and running at a great rate up and down his little ladder with that 
object —his little ladder under the sacred shadow of whose incon- 
venience generations had grown up, and which all Cloisterham would 
have stood aghast at the idea of abolishing —the Dean withdraws to 
his dinner. Mr. Tope to his tea, and Mr. Jasper to his piano. There, 
with no light but that of the fire, he sits chanting choir-music in a low 
and beautiful voice, for two or three hours ; in short, until it has been 
for some time dark, and the moon is about to rise. 

Then, he closes his piano softly, softly changes his coat for a pea- 
jacket, with a goodly wicker-cased bottle in his largest pocket, and, 
putting on a low-crowned flat-brimmed hat, goes softly out. Why does 
he move so softly to-night? No outward reason is apparent for it. 
Can there be any sympathetic reason crouching darkly within him? 

Repairing to Durdles’s unfinished house, or hole in the city wall, 
and seeing a light within it, he softly picks his course among the 
grave-stones, monuments, and stony lumber of the yard, already 
touched here and there, sidewise, by the rising moon. The two 
journeymen have left their two great saws sticking in their blocks of 
stone ; and two skeleton journeymen out of the Dance of Death 
might be grinning in the shadow of their sheltering sentry-boxes, 
about to slash away at cutting out the grave-stones of the next two 
people destined to die in Cloisterham. Likely enough, the two think 
little of that now, being alive, and perhaps merry. Curious, to make 
a guess at the two—or say, at one of the two! 

“Ho! Durdles!” 

The light moves, and he appears with it at the door. He would 
seem to have been “cleaning himself” with the aid of a bottle, jug, 
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and tumbler; for no other cleansing-instruments are visible in the 
bare brick room, with rafters overhead and no plastered ceiling, into 
which he shows his visitor. 

“ Are you ready?” 

“T am ready, Mister Jarsper. Let the old uns come out if they 
dare, when we go among their tombs. My spirits is ready for ’em.” 

“Jo you mean animal spirits, or ardent?” 

“The one’s the t’other,” answers Durdles, “and I mean ’em both.” 

He takes a lantern from a hook, puts a match or two in his pocket 
wherewith to light it, should there be need, and they go out together. 
dinner-bundle and all. 

Surely an unaccountable sort of expedition! That Durdles himself, 
who is always prowling among old graves and ruins, like a Ghoul — 
that he should be stealing forth to climb, and dive, and wander without 
an object, is nothing extraordinary ; but that the Choir Master or any 
one else should hold it worth his while to be with him, and to study 
moonlight effects in such. company, is another affair. Surely an unac- 
countable sort of expedition therefore ! 

“*Ware that there mound by the yard-gate, Mister Jarsper.”” 

“T see it. What is it?” 

“Lime.” 

Mr. Jasper stops, and waits for him to come up, for he lags behind. 
“What you call quick-lime ?” 

“Ay!” says Durdles ; “quick enough to eat your boots. With a 
little handy stirring, quick enough to eat your bones.” 

They go on, presently passing the red windows of the Travellers’ 
Twopenny, and emerging into the clear moonlight of the Monks’ 
Vineyard. This crossed, they come to Minor Canon Corner: of which 
the greater part lies in shadow until the moon shall rise higher in the 
sky. 

The sound of a closing house-door strikes their ears, and two men 
come out. These are Mr. Crisparkle and Neville. Jasper, with a 
strange and sudden smile upon his face, lays the palm of his hand 
upon the breast of Durdles, stopping him where he stands. 

At that end of Minor Canon Corner the shadow is profound in the 
existing state of the light: at that end, too, there is a piece of old 
dwarf wall, breast-high, the only remaining boundary of what was 
once a garden, but is now the thoroughfare. Jasper and Durdles 
would have turned this wall in another instant; but, stopping so 
short, stand behind it. 

“Those two are only sauntering,” Jasper whispers ; “they will go 
out into the moonlight soon. Let us keep quiet here, or they will 
detain us, or want to join us, or what not.” 

Durdles nods assent, and falls to munching some fragments from 
his bundle. Jasper folds his arms upon the top of the wall, and, with 
his chin resting on them, watches. He takes no note whatever of the 
Minor Canon, but watches Neville, as though his eye were at the 
trigger of a loaded rifle, and he had covered him, and were going to 
fire. A sense of destructive power is so expressed in his face, that 
even Durdles pauses in his munching, and looks at him, with an 
unmunched something in his cheek. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Crisparkle and Neville walk to and fro, quietly 
talking together. What they say cannot be heard consecutively ; but 
Mr. Jasper has already distinguished his own name more than once, 

“This is the first day of the week,” Mr. Crisparkle can be distinctly 
heard to observe, as they turn back ; “and the last day of the week 
is Christmas Eve.” 

“You may be certain of me, sir.” 

The echoes were favorable at those points, but as the two approach, 
the sound of their talking becomes confused again. The word “con- 
fidence,” shattered by the echoes, but still capable of being pieced 
together, is uttered by Mr. Crisparkle. As they draw still nearer, this 
fragment of a reply is heard: “Not deserved yet, but shall be, sir.” 
As they turn away again, Jasper again hears his own name, in connec- 
tion with the words from Mr. Crisparkle: “‘ Remember that I said | 
answered for you confidently.” Then the sound of their talk becomes 
confused again ; they halting for a little while, and some earnest action 
on the part of Neville succeeding. When they move once more, Mr, 
Crisparkle is seen to look up at the sky, and to point before him. 
They then slowly disappear: passing out into the moonlight at the 

opposite end of the Corner. 

It is not until they are gone, that Mr. Jasper moves. But then he 
turns to Durdles, and bursts into a fit of laughter. Durdles, who still 
has that suspended something in his cheek, and who sees nothing to 
laugh at, stares at him until Mr. Jasper lays his face down on his arms 
to have his laugh out. Then Durdles bolts the something, as if des- 
perately resigning himself to indigestion. 

Among those secluded nooks there is very little stir or movement 
after dark. There is little enough in the high-tide of the day, but 
there is next to none at night. Besides that the cheerfully frequented 
High Street lies nearly parallel to the spot (the old Cathedral rising 
between the two), and is the natural channel in which the Cloisterham 
traffic flows, a certain awful hush pervades the ancient pile, the cloisters, 
and the churchyard, after dark, which not many people care to 
encounter. Ask the first hundred citizens of Cloisterham, met at 
random in the streets at noon, if they believed in Ghosts, they would 
tell you no; but put them to choose at night between these eerie 
Precincts and the thoroughfare of shops, and you would find that 
ninety-nine declared for the longer round and the more frequented 
way. The cause of this is not to be found in any local superstition 
that attaches to the Precincts — albeit a mysterious lady, with a child 
in her arms and a rope dangling from her neck, has been seen flitting 
about there by sundry witnesses as intangible as herself — but it is to 
be sought in the innate shrinking of dust with the breath of life in it, 
from dust out of which the breath of life has passed ; also, in the 
widely diffused, and almost as widely unacknowledged, reflection: “ If 
the dead do, under any circumstances, become visible to the living, 
these are such likely surroundings for the purpose that I, the living, 
will get out of them as soon as I can.” 

Hence, when Mr. Jasper and Durdles pause to glance around them, 
before descending into the crypt by a small side-door of which the 
latter has a key, the whole expanse of moonlight in their view is utterly 
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deserted. One might fancy that the tide of life was stemmed by Mr. 
Jasper’s own Gate-house. The murmur of the tide is heard beyond ; 
but no wave passes the archway, over which his lamp burns red behind 
his curtain, as if the building were a Light-house. 

They enter, locking themselves in, descend the rugged steps, and 
are down in the Crypt. ‘The lantern is not wanted, for the moonlight 
strikes in at the groined windows, bare of glass, the broken frames for 
which cast patterns on the ground. The heavy pillars which support 
the roof engender masses of black shade, but between them there are 
lanes of light. Up and down these lanes, they walk, Durdles dis- 
coursing of the “old uns” he yet counts on disinterring, and slapping 
a wall, in which he considers “a whole family on ’em” to be stoned 
and earthed up, just as if he were a familiar friend of the family. The 
taciturnity of Durdles is for the time overcome by Mr. Jasper’s wicker 
bottle, which circulates freely ; in the sense, that is to say, that its 
contents enter freely into Mr. Durdles’s circulation, while Mr. Jasper 
only rinses his mouth once, and casts forth the rinsing. 

They are to ascend the great tower. On the steps by which they 
tise to the Cathedral, Durdles pauses for new store of breath. The 
steps are very dark, but out of the darkness they can see the lanes of 
light they have traversed. Durdles seats himself upon a step. Mr. 
Jasper seats himself upon another. The odor from the wicker bottle 
(which has somehow passed into Durdles’s keeping) soon intimates 
that the cork has been taken out ; but this is not ascertainable through 
the sense of sight, since neither can descry the other. And yet, in 
talking, they turned to one another, as though’ their faces could 
commune together. 

“This is good stuff, Mr. Jasper!” 

“It is very good stuff, I hope. I bought it on purpose.” 

“They don’t show, you see, the old uns don’t, Mr. Jasper!” 

“Tt would be a more confused world than it is, if they could.” 

“Well, it woud lead toward a mixing of things,” Durdles acquiesces : 
pausing on the remark, as if the idea of ghosts had not previously 
presented itself to him in a merely inconvenient light, domestically, or 
chronologically. “Rut do you think there may be ghosts of other 
things, though not of men and women?” 

“What things? Flower-beds and watering-pots? Horses and 
harness ?” 

“No. Sounds.” 

“What sounds?” 

“Cries.” 

“What cries do you mean? Chairs to mend?” 

“No, I mean screeches. Now, I'll tell you, Mister Jarsper. Wait 
a bit till I put the bottle right.” Here the cork is evidently taken 
out again, and replaced again. “There! Vow it’sright! This time 
last year, only a few days later, I happened to have been doing what was 
correct by the season, in the way of giving it the welcome it had a 
right to expect, when them town-boys set on me at their worst. At 
length I gave ’em the slip, and turned in here. And here I fell asleep. 
And what woke me? The ghost of acry. The ghost of one terrific 
shriek, which shriek was followed by the ghost of the howl of a dog: 
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a long dismal woeful howl, such as a dog gives when a person’s dead, 
That was my last Christmas Eve.” 

“What do you mean?” is the very abrupt, and, one might say, fierce 
retort. 

“T mean that I made inquiries everywhere about, and that no living 
ears but mine heard either that cry or that howl. So I say they was 
both ghosts ; though why they came to me, I’ ve never made out.” 

oF thought you were another kind of man,” says Jasper, scornfully, 

“So I thought, myself,” answers Durdles with his usual composure ; 
“and yet I was picked out for it.’ 

Jasper had risen suddenly, when he asked him what he meant, and 
he now says, “ Come ; we shall freeze here ; lead the way.” 

Durdles complies, not over-steadily ; opens the door at the top of 
the steps with the key he has already used ; and so emerges on the 

Cathedral level, in a passage at the side of the chancel. Here, the 
aan is so very bright again that the colors of the nearest stained- 
glass window are thrown upon their faces. The appearance of the 
unconscious Durdles, holding the door open for his companion to 
follow, as if from the grave, is ghastly enough, with a purple band 
across his face, and a yellow splash upon his brow ; but he bears the 
close scrutiny of his companion in an insensible way, although it is 
prolonged while the latter fumbles among his pockets for a key confided 
to him that will open an iron gate so to enable them to pass to the 
staircase of the great tower. 

“That and the bottle are enough for you to carry,” he says, giving 
it to Durdles ; “hand your bundle to me ; I am younger and longer- 
winded than you.” Durdles hesitates for a moment between bundle 
and bottle ; but gives tle preference to the bottle as being by far the 
better company, and consigns the dry weight to his fellow-explorer. 

Then they go up the winding staircase of the great tower, toilsomely, 
turning and turning, and lowering their heads to avoid the stairs above, 
or the rough stone pivot around which they twist. Durdles has lighted 
his lantern, by drawing from the cold hard wall a spark of that 
mysterious fire which lurks in everything, and, guided by this speck, 
they clamber up among the cobwebs and the dust. ‘Their way lies 
through strange places. Twice or thrice they emerge into level low- 
arched galleries, whence they can look down into the moonlit nave ; 
and where Durdles, waving his lantern, shows the dim angels’ heads 
upon the corbels of the roof, seeming to watch their progress. Anon, 
they turn into narrower and steeper staircases, and the night air begins 
to blow upon them, and the chirp of some startled jackdaw or 
frightened rook precedes the heavy beating of wings in a confined 
space, and the beating down of dust and straws upon their heads. 
At last, leaving their light behind a stair — for it blows fresh up here — 
they look down on Cloisterham, fair to see in the moonlight: its 
ruined habitations and sanctuaries of the dead, at the tower’s base: 
its moss-softened red-tiled roofs and red brick houses of the living, 

clustered beyond : its river winding down from the mist on the horizon, 
as though that were its source, and already heaving with a restless 
knowledge of its approach toward the sea. 

Once again, an unaccountable expedition this! Jasper (always 
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moving softly with no visible reason) contemplates the scene, and 
especially that stillest part of it which the Cathedral overshadows. 
But he contemplates Durdles quite as curiously, and Durdles is by 
times conscious of his watchful eyes. 

Only by times, because Durdles is growing drowsy. As aéronauts 
lighten the load they carry, when they wish to rise, similarly Durdles 
has lightened the wicker bottle in coming up. Snatches of sleep 
surprise him on his legs, and stop him in his talk. A mild fit of ° 
calenture seizes him, in which he deems that the ground, so far below, 
is on a level with the tower, and would as lief walk off the tower into 
the air as not. Such is his state when they begin to come down. 
And as aéronauts make themselves heavier when they wish to descend, 
similarly Durdles charges himself with more liquid from the wicker 
bottle, that he may come down the better. 

The iron gate attained and locked —but not before Durdles has 
tumbled twice, and cut an eyebrow open once—they descend into 
the crypt again, with the intent of issuing forth as they entered. But, 
while returning among those lanes of light, Durdles becomes so very 
uncertain, both of foot and speech, that he half-drops, half-throws 
himself down, by one of the heavy pillars, scarcely less heavy than 
itself, and indistinctly appeals to his companion for forty winks of a 
second each. 

“Tf you will have it so, or must have it so,” replies Jasper, “I'll not 
leave youhere. Take them, while I walk to and fro.” 

Durdles is asleep at once ; and in his sleep he dreams a dream. 

It is not much of a dream, considering the vast extent of the 
domains of dreamland, and their wonderful productions ; it is only re- 
markable for being unusually restless, and unusually real. He dreams 
lying there asleep, and yet counting his companion’s footsteps as he 
walks to and fro. He dreams that the footsteps die away into distance 
of time and of space, and that something touches him, and that some- 
thing falls from his hand. ‘Then something clinks and gropes about, and 
he dreams that he is alone for so long a time, that the lanes of light take 
new directions as the moon advances in her course. From succeeding 
unconsciousness, he passes into a dream of slow uneasiness from cold ; 
and painfully awakes to a perception of the lanes of light — really 
changed, much as he had dreamed — and Jasper walking among them, 
beating his hands and feet. 

“Holloa!” Durdles cries out, unmeaningly alarmed. 

“ Awake at last?” says Jasper, coming up to him. “Do you know 
that your forties have stretched into thousands?” 

“No.” 

“They have though.” 

“What’s the time?” 

“Hark! The bells are going in the Tower!” 

They strike four quarters, and then the great bell strikes. 

“Two!” cries Durdles, scrambling up ; “ why didn’t you try to wake 
me, Mister Jarsper?” 

_“TIdid. I might as well have tried to wake the dead :— your own 
family of dead, up in the corner there.” 

“Did you touch me?” 
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“Touch you? Yes. Shook you.” 

As Durdles recalls that touching something in his dreams, he looks 
down on the pavement, and sees the key of the crypt door lying close 
to where he himself lay. 

“TI dropped you, did I?” he says, picking it up, and recalling that 
part of his dream. As he gathers himself again into an upright 
position, or into a position as nearly upright as he ever maintains, he 
is again conscious of being watched by his companion. 

“Well?” says Jasper, smiling. “Are you quite ready? Pray don’t 
hurry.” 

“Let me get my bundle right, Mister Jarsper, and I’m with you.” 

As he ties it afresh, he is once more conscious that he is very 
narrowly observed. 

“What do you suspect me of, Mister Jarsper?” he asks, with 
drunken displeasure. “Let them as has any suspicions of Durdles, 
name ’em.” 

“T’ve no suspicions of you, my good Mr. Durdles; but I have 
suspicions that my bottle was filled with something stiffer than either 
of us supposed. And I also have suspicions,” Jasper adds, taking it 
from the pavement, and turning it bottom upward, “that it’s empty.” 

Durdles condescends to laugh at this. Continuing to chuckle 
when his laugh is over, as though remonstrant with himself on his 
drinking powers, he rolls to the door and unlocks it. They both pass 
out, and Durdles relocks it, and pockets his key. 

“A thousand thanks for a curious and interesting night,” says 
Jasper, giving him his hand ; “you can make your own way home?” 

“T should think so!” answers Durdles. “If you was to offer 
Durdles the affront to show him his way home, he wouldn’t go home. 


Durdles wouldn’t go home till morning. 
And then Durdles wouldn’t go home, 


Durdles wouldn’t.” This, with the utmost defiance. 
“Good-night, then.” 
“ Good-night, Mister Jarsper.” 
Each is turning his own way, when a sharp whistle rends the silence, 
and the jargon is yelped out: 
“ Widdy widdy wen! 
I —ket — ches — Im — out — ar — ter — ten. 
Widdy widdy wy! 
Then — E— don’t — go — then — I — shy — 
Widdy widdy wake-cock warning !” 
Instantly afterward, a rapid fire of stones rattles at the Cathedral 
wall, and the hideous small boy is beheld opposite, dancing in the 
moonlight. 
“What! Is that baby-devil on the watch there?” cries Jasper, in 
a fury: so quickly roused, and so violent, that he seems another devil 
himself. “I shall shed the blood of that Impish wretch! I know I 
shall do it!” Regardless of the fire, though it hits him more than 
once, he rushes at Deputy, collars him, and tries to bring him across. 
But Deputy is not to be so easily brought across. With a diabolical 
insight into the strongest part of his position, he is no sooner taken 
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by the throat than he curls up his legs, forces his assailant to hang 
him as it were, and gurgles in his throat, and screws his body, and 
twists, as already undergoing ‘the first agonies of strangulation. 
There is nothing for it but to drop him. He instantly gets himself 
together, backs over to Durdles, and cries to his assailant, gnashing 
the great gap in front of his mouth, with rage and malice : 

“T’ll blind yer, s’elp me! I'll stone yer eyes out, s’elp me! If I 
don’t have yer eyesight, bellows me!” At the same time dodging 
behind Durdles, and snarling at Jasper, now from this side of him, 
and now from that; prepared, if pounced upon, to dart away in all 
manner of curvilinear directions, and, if run down after all, to grovel 
in the dust, and cry, “ Now, hit me when I’m down! Do it!” 

“Don’t hurt the boy, Mister Jarsper,” urges Durdles, shielding him. 
“Recollect yourself.” 

“He followed us to-night, when we first came here!” 

“Yer lie, I didn’t!” replies Deputy, in his one form of polite con- 
tradiction. 

“He has been prowling near us ever since!” 

“Ver lie, I haven’t,” returns Deputy. “I'd only jist come out for 
my ’elth when I see you two a coming out of the Kinfreederel. If— 
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I — ket — ches — Im — out — ar — ter — ten’ 


(with the usual rhythm and dance, though dodging behind Durdles), 
“it ain’t my fault, is it?” 

“Take him home, then,” retorts Jasper, ferociously, though with a 
strong check upon himself, “and let my eyes be rid of the sight of 
you!” 

Deputy, with another sharp whistle, at once expressing his relief, 
and his commencement of a milder stoning of Mr. Durdles, begins 
stoning that respectable gentleman home, as if he were a reluctant ox. 
Mr. Jasper goes to his Gate-house, brooding. And thus, as every 
thing comes to an end, the unaccountable expedition comes to an 
end — for the time. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BOTH AT THEIR BEST. 


Miss TWINKLETON’s establishment was about to undergo a serene 
hush. The Christmas recess was at hand. What had once, and at 
no remote period, been called, even by the erudite Miss Twinkleton 
herself, “the half,” but what was now called, as being more elegant, 
and more strictly collegiate, “the term,” would expire to-morrow. A 
noticeable relaxation of discipline had for some few days pervaded 
the Nuns’ House. Club suppers had occurred in the bed-rooms, and 
a dressed tongue had been carved with a pair of scissors, and handed 
round with the curling-tongs. Portions of marmalade had likewise 
been distributed on a service of plates constructed of curl-paper ; and 
cowslip-wine had been quaffed from the small squat measuring-glass 
in which little Rickitts (a junior of weakly constitution) took her 
steel drops daily. The house-maids had been bribed with various 
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fragments of riband, and sundry pairs of shoes more or less down at 
heel, to make no mention of crumbs in the beds ; the airiest costumes 
had been worn on these festive occasions ; and the daring Miss 
Ferdinand had even surprised the company with a sprightly solo on 
the comb-and-curl-paper, until suffocated in her own pillow by two 
flowing-haired executioners. 

Nor were these the only tokens of dispersal. Boxes appeared in 
the bed-rooms (where they were capital at other times), and a sur- 
prising amount of packing took place, out of all proportion to the 
amount packed. Largess, in the form of odds and ends of cold cream 
and pomatum, and'also of hair-pins, was freely distributed among the 
ittendants. On charges of inviolable secrecy, confidences were inter- 
changed respecting golden youth of England expected to call, “at 
home,” on the first opportunity. Miss Giggles (deficient in sentiment) 
did indeed profess that she, for her part, acknowledged such homage 
by making faces at the golden youth ; but this young lady was outvoted 
by an immense majority. 

On the last night before a recess, it was always expressly made a 
point of honor that nobody should go to sleep, and that ghosts should 
be encouraged by all possible means. This compact invariably broke 
down, and all the young ladies went to sleep very soon, and got up 
very early. 

The concluding ceremony came off at twelve o’clock on the day of 
departure ; when Miss ‘Twinkleton, supported by Mrs. Tisher, held a 
Drawing-Room in her own apartment (the globes already covered with 
brown holland), where glasses of white wine, and plates of cut pound- 
cake were discovered on the table. Miss Twinkleton then said: 
Ladies, another revolving year had brought us round to that festive 
period at which the first feelings of our nature bounded in our— 
Miss Twinkleton was annually going to add “ bosoms,” but annually 
stopped on the brink of that expression, and substituted “hearts.” 
Hearts; our hearts. Hem! Again a revolving year, ladies, had 
brought us to a pause in our studies — let us hope our greatly advanced 
studies — and, like the mariner in his barque, the warrior in his tent, the 
captive in his dungeon, and the traveller in his various conveyances, 
we yearned for home. Did we say, on such an occasion, in the opening 
vords of Mr. Addison’s impressive tragedy — 


or 
5S 


“The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
The great, th’ important day—”? 


Not so. From horizon to zenith all was couleur de rose, for all was 
redolent of our relations and friends. Might we find “Aen prospering 
as we expected ; might ‘Aey find ws prospering as ¢Aey expected! 
Ladies, we would now, with our love to one another, wish one another 
good-bye, and happiness, until we meet again. And when the time 
should come for our resumption of those pursuits which (here a general 
depression set in all round), pursuits which, pursuits which ;— then 
let us ever remember what was said by the Spartan General, in words 
too trite for repetition, at the battle it were superfluous to specify. 

The handmaidens of the establishment, in their best caps, then 
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handed the trays, and the young ladies sipped and crumbled, and the 
bespoken coaches began to choke the street. ‘Then, leave-taking was 
not long about, and Miss Twinkleton, in saluting each young lady’s 
cheek, confided to her an exceedingly neat letter, addressed to her 
next friend at law, “with Miss Twinkleton’s best compliments ” in the 
corner. ‘This missive she handed with an air as if it had not the least 
connection with the bill, but were something in the nature of a delicate 
and joyful surprise. 

So many times had Rosa seen such dispersals, and so very little did 
she know of any other home, that she was contented to remain where 
she was, and was even better contented than ever before, having her 
latest friend with her. And yet her latest friendship had a blank place 
in it of which she could not fail to be sensible. Helena Landless, 
having been a party to her brother’s revelation about Rosa, and having 
entered into that compact of silence with Mr. Crisparkle, shrank from 
any allusion to Edwin Drood’s name. Why she so avoided it was 
mysterious to Rosa, but she perfectly perceived the fact. But for the 
fact, she might have relieved her own little perplexed heart of some of 
its doubts and hesitations, by taking Helena into her confidence. As 
it was, she had no such vent; she could only ponder on her own 
difficulties, and wonder more and more why this avoidance of Edwin’s 
name should last, now that she knew — for so much Helena had told 
her —that a good understanding was to be reéstablished between the 
two young men, when Edwin came down, 

It would have made a pretty picture, so many pretty girls kissing 
Rosa in the cold porch of the Nuns’ House, and that sunny little 
creature peeping out of it (unconscious of sly faces carved on spout 
and gable peeping at her), and waving farewells to the departing 
coaches, as if she represented the spirit of rosy youth abiding in the 
place, to keep it bright and warm in its desertion. ‘The hoarse High 
Street became musical with the cry, in various silvery voices, ‘ Good- 
bye, Rosebud, Darling!” and the effigy of Mr. Sapsea’s father over 
the opposite doorway seemed to say to mankind: “ Gentlemen, favor 
me with your attention to this charming little last lot left behind, and 
bid with a spirit worthy of the occasion!” Then the staid street, so 
unwontedly sparkling, youthful, and fresh for a few rippling moments, 
ran dry, and Cloisterham was itself again. 

If Rosebud in her bower now waited Edwin Drood’s coming with 
an uneasy heart, Edwin, for his part, was uneasy too. With far less 
force of purpose in his composition than the childish beauty, crowned 
by acclamation fairy queen of Miss Twinkleton’s establishment, he 
had a conscience, and Mr. Grewgious had pricked it. ‘That gentleman’s 
steady convictions of what was right and what was wrong in such a 
case as his, were neither to be frowned aside nor laughed aside. They 
would not be moved. But for the dinner in Staple Inn, and but for 
the ring he carried in the breast-pocket of his coat, he would have 
drifted into their wedding-day without another pause for real thought, 
loosely trusting that all would go well, left alone. But that serious 
putting him on his truth to the living and the dead had brought him 
toacheck. He must either give the ring to Rosa, or he must take it 
back. Once put into this narrowed way of action, it was curious that 
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he began to consider Rosa’s claims upon him more unselfishly than 
he had ever considered them before, and began to be less sure of 
himself than he had ever been in all his easy-going days. 

“T will be guided by what she says, and by how we get on,” was his 
decision, walking from the Gate-House to the Nuns’ House. “ What- 
ever comes of it, I will bear his words in mind, and try to be true to 
the living and the dead.” 

Rosa was dressed for walking. She expected him. It was a bright, 
frosty day, and Miss Twinkleton had already graciously sanctioned 
fresh air. Thus they got out together before it became necessary for 
either Miss Twinkleton, or the Deputy High Priest, Mrs. Tisher, to 
lay even so much as one of those usual offerings on the shrine of 
Propriety. 

“ My dear Eddy,” said Rosa, when they had turned out of the High 
Street, and had got among the quiet walks in the neighborhood of the 
Cathedral and the river, “I want to say something very serious to you. 
I have been thinking about it for a long, long time.” 

“T want to be serious with you too, Rosa, dear. I mean to be 
serious and earnest.” 

“Thank you, Eddy. And you will not think me unkind because I 
begin, will you? You will not think I speak for myself only because 
I speak first? That would not be generous, would it? And I know 
you are generous!” 

He said, “I hope I am not ungenerous to you, Rosa.” He called 
her Pussy no more. Never again. 

“ And there is no fear,” pursued Rosa, “of our quarrelling, is there? 
Because, Eddy,” clasping her hand on his arm, “ we have so much 
reason to be very lenient to each other!” 

“We will be, Rosa.” 

“That’s a dear good boy! Eddy, let us be courageous. Let us 
change to brother and sister from this day forth.” 

“ Never be husband and wife?” 

“ Never!” 

Neither spoke again for a little while. But after that pause he said, 
with some effort — 

“Of course I know that this has been in both our minds, Rosa, and 
of course I am in honor bound to confess freely that it does not 
originate with you.” 

“No, nor with you, dear,” she returned, with pathetic earnestness. 
“It has sprung up between us. You are not truly happy in our 
engagement ; I am not truly happy in it. O, Iam so sorry, so sorry!” 
And there she broke into tears. 

“T am deeply sorry, too, Rosa. Deeply sorry for you.” 

“And I for you, poor boy! And I for you!” 

This pure young feeling, this gentle and forbearing feeling of each 
toward the other, brought with it its reward in a softening light that 
seemed to shine on their position. The relations between them did 
not look wilful or capricious, or a failure, in such a light ; they became 
elevated into something more self-denying, honorable, affectionate, 
and true. 

“If we knew yesterday,” said Rosa, as she dried her eyes, “and we 
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did know yesterday, and on many, many yesterdays, that we were far 
from right together in those relations which were not of our own 
choosing, what better could we do to-day than change them? It is 
natural that we should be sorry, and you see how sorry we both are ; 
but how much better to be sorry now than then!” 

“When, Rosa?” 

“When it would be too late. And then we should be angry, besides.” 

Another silence fell upon them. 

“And you know,” said Rosa, innocently, “you couldn’t like me 
then ; and you can always like me now, for I shall not be a drag upon 
you, or a worry to you. And I can always like you now, and your 
sister will not tease or trifle with you. I often did when I was not 
your sister, and I beg your pardon for it.” 

“Don’t let us come to that, Rosa ; or I shall want more pardoning 
than I like to think of.” 

“No, indeed, Eddy; you are too hard, my generous boy, upon 
yourself. Let us sit down, brother, on these ruins, and let me tell 
you how it was with us. I think I know, for I have considered about 
it very much since you were here last time. You liked me, didn’t you? 
You thought I was a nice little thing?” 

“Everybody thinks that, Rosa.” 

“Do they?” She knitted her brow musingly for a moment, and 
then flashed out with the bright little induction: “Well ; but say they 
do. Surely it was not enough that you should think of me only as 
other people did ; now, was it?” 

The point was not to be got over. It was not enough. 

“And that is just what I mean; that is just how it was with us,” 
said Rosa. ‘“ You liked me very well, and you had grown used to me, 
and had grown used to the idea of our being married. You accepted 
the situation as an inevitable kind of thing, didn’t you? It was to be, 
you thought, and why discuss or dispute it.” 

It was new and strange to him to have himself presented to himself 
so clearly, in a glass of her holding up. He had always patronised 
her, in his superiority to her share of woman’s wit. Was that but 
another instance of something radically amiss in the terms on which 
they had been gliding toward a life-long bondage? 

“ All this that I say of you is true of me as well, Eddy. Unless it 
was, I might not be bold enough to say it. Only, the difference 
between us was, that by little and little there crept into my mind a 
habit of thinking about it, instead of dismissing it. My life is not so 
busy as yours, you see, and I have not so many things to think of. 
So I thought about it very much, and I cried about it very much too 
(though that was not your fault, poor boy); when all at once my 
guardian came down to prepare for my leaving the Nuns’ House. I 
tried to hint to him that I was not quite settled in my mind, but I 
hesitated and failed, and he didn’t understand me. But he is a good, 
good man. And he put before me so kindly, and yet so strongly, how 
seriously we ought to consider, in our circumstances, that I resolved 
to speak to you the next moment we were alone and grave. And if I 
seemed to come to it easily just now, because I came to it all at once, 
don’t think it was so really, Eddy, for O, it was very, very hard, and 
O, I am very, very sorry!” 
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Her full heart broke into tears again. He put his arm about her 
waist, and they walked by the river side together. 

“Your guardian has spoken to me, too, Rosa dear. I saw him 
before I left London.” His right hand was in his breast, seeking the 
ring ; but he checked it as he thought, “If I am to take it back, why 
should I tell her of it?” ; 

“And that made you more serious about it, didn’t it, Eddy? And 
if I had not spoken to you as I have, you would have spoken to me? 
[ hope you can tell me so? I don’t like it to be a// my doing, though 
it ¢s so much better for us.” 

“Yes, I should have spoken ; I should have put everything before 
you ; I came intending to do it. But I never could have spoken to 
you as you have spoken to me, Rosa.” 

“Don’t say you mean so coldly or unkindiy, Eddy, please, if you 
can help it.” 

“I mean so sensibly and delicately, so wisely and affectionately.” 

“’That’s my dear brother.” She kissed his hand in a little rapture. 
“ The dear girls will be dreadfully disappointed,” added Rosa, laugh- 
ing, with the dew-drops glistening in her bright eyes. “ ‘They have 
looked forward to it so, poor pets!” 

“Ah! But I fear it will be a worse disappointment to Jack,” said 
Edwin Drood with a start. “I never thought of Jack!” 

Her swift and intent look at him as he said the words could no 
more be recalled than a flash of lightning can. But it appeared as 
though she would have instantly recalled it, if she could; for she 
looked down, confused, and breathed quickly. 

“You don’t doubt it’s being a blow to Jack, Rosa?” 

She merely replied, and that evasively and hurriedly: Why should 
she? She had not thought about it. He seemed to her to have so 
little to do with it. 

“My dear child! Can you suppose that any one so wrapped up in 
another — Mrs. ‘Tope’s expression, not mine —as Jack is in me, could 
fail to be struck all of a heap by such a sudden and complete change 
in my life? I say sudden, because it will be sudden to Aim, you 
know.” . 

She nodded twice or thrice, and her lips parted as if she would 
have assented. But she uttered no sound, and her breathing was no 
slower. 

“ How shall I tell Jack!” said Edwin, ruminating. If he had been 
less occupied with the thought, he must have seen her singular emotion. 
“T never thought of Jack. It must be broken to him before the town- 
crier knows it. I dine with the dear fellow to-morrow and next day — 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day — but it would never do to spoil 
his feast days. He always worries about me, and moddley-coddleys 
in the merest trifles. The news is sure to overset him. How on earth 
shall this be broken to Jack?” 

“ He must be told, I suppose?” said Rosa. 

“My dear Rosa! Who ought to be in our confidence, if not Jack?” 

“My guardian promised to come down, if I should write and ask 
him. 4am going todo so. Would you like to leave it to him?” 

“A bright idea!” cried Edwin. “The other trustee. Nothing 
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more natural. He comes down, he goes to Jack, he relates what we 
have agreed upon, and he states our case better than we could. He 
has already spoken feelingly to you, he has already spoken feelingly 
to me, and he’ll put the whole thing feelingly to Jack. That’s it! I 
am not a coward, Rosa, but to tell you a secret, I am a little afraid of 
Jack.” 

‘ “No, no! You are not afraid of him?” cried Rosa, turning white 
and clasping her hands. 

‘“Why, Sister Rosa, Sister Rosa, what do you see from the turret?” 
said Edwin, rallying her. “ My dear girl!” 

“You frightened me.” 

“Most unintentionally, but I am as sorry as if I had meant to do 
it. Could you possibly suppose for a moment, from any loose way of 
speaking of mine, that I was literally afraid of the dear fond fellow? 
What I mean is, that he is subject to a kind of paroxysm, or fit— I 
saw him in it once —and I don’t know but that so great a surprise, 
coming upon him direct from me, whom he is so wrapped up in, might 
bring it on, perhaps. Which—and this is the secret I was going to 
tell you — is another reason for your guardian’s making the communi- 
cation. He is so steady, precise, and exact, that he will talk Jack’s 
thoughts into shape in no time; whereas, with me, Jack is always 
impulsive and hurried, and, I may say, almost womanish.” 

Rosa seemed convinced. Perhaps from her own different point of 
view of “ Jack,” she felt comforted and protected by the interposition 
of Mr. Grewgious between herself and him. 

And now, Edwin Drood’s right hand closed again upon the ring in 
its little case, and again was checked by the consideration: “It is 
certain, now, that I am to give it back to him, then why should I tell 
her of it?” That pretty, sympathetic nature which could be so sorry 
for him in the blight of their childish hopes of happiness together, 
and could so quietly find itself alone in a new world to weave fresh 
wreaths of such flowers as it might prove to bear, the old world’s 
flowers being withered, would be grieved by those sorrowful jewels: 
and to what purpose? Why should it be? They were but a sign of 
broken joys and baseless projects ; in their very beauty, they were (as 
the unlikeliest of men had said) almost a cruel satire on the loves, 
hopes, plans of humanity, which are able to forecast nothing, and are 
so much brittle dust. Let them be. He would restore them to her 
guardian when he came down: he in his turn would restore them to 
the cabinet from which he had unwillingly taken them; and there, 
like old letters, or old vows, or other records of old aspirations come 
to nothing, they would be disregarded, until, being valuable, they were 
sold into circulation again, to repeat their former round. 

Let them be. Let them lie unspoken of in his breast. However 
distinctly or indistinctly he entertained these thoughts, he arrived at 
the conclusion, Let them be. Among the mighty store of wonderful 
chains that are forever forging, day and night, in the vast iron-works 
of time and circumstance, there was one chain forged in the moment 
of that small conclusion, riveted to the foundations of heaven and 
earth, and gifted with invincible force to hold and drag. 

They walked on by the river. ‘They began to speak of their separate 
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plans. He would quicken his departure from England, and she would 
remain where she was, at least as long as Helena remained. The 
poor dear girls should have their disappointment broken to them 
gently, and, as the first preliminary, Miss ‘Twinkleton should be con- 
fided in by Rosa, even in advance of the reappearance of Mr. Grew- 
gious. It should be made clear in all quarters that she and Edwin 
were the best of friends. ‘There had never been so serene an under- 
standing between them since they were first affianced And yet there 
was one reservation one each side: on hers, that she intended through 
her guardian to withdraw herself immediately from the tuition of her 
music-master ; on his, that he did already entertain some wandering 
speculations whether it might ever come to pass that he would know 
more of Miss Landless. 

The bright frosty day declined as they walked and spoke together. 
The sun dipped i in the river far behind them, and the old city lay red 
before them, as their walk drew to a close. The moaning water cast 
its sea- -weed duskily at their feet, when they turned to leave its margin ; 
and the rooks hovered above them with hoarse cries, darker splashes 
in the darkening air. 

“JT will prepare Jack for my flitting soon,” said Edwin, in a low 
voice, “and I will but see your guardian when he comes, and then go 
before they speak together. It will be better done without my being 
by. Don’t you think so?” 


“Ves.” 
“We know we have done right, Rosa?” 
“7a.” 


“We know we are better so, even now?” 

“ And shall be far, far better so by-and-bye.” 

Still, there was that lingering tenderness in their hearts toward the 
old positions they were relinquishing, that they prolonged their parting. 
When they came among the elm-trees by the cathedral, where they 
had last sat together, they stopped, as by consent, and Rosa raised 
her face to his, as she had never raised it in the old days— for they 
were old already. 

“God bless you, dear! Good-bye!” 

“God bless you, dear! Good-bye!” 

They kissed each other fervently. 

“Now, please take me home, Eddy, and let me be by myself.” 

“Don’t look round, Rosa,” he cautioned her, as he drew her arm 
through his, and led her away. ‘“ Didn’t you see Jack?” 

“No! Where?” 

“Under the trees. He saw us, as we took leave of each other. 
Poor fellow! he little thinks we have parted. ‘This will be a blow to 
him, I am much afraid!” 

She hurried on, without resting, and hurried on until they had 
passed under the Gate House into the street ; once there, she asked — 

“Has he followed us! You can look without seeming to. 1s he 
behind ?” 

“No. Yes! he is! He has just passed out under the gateway. 
The dear sympathetic old fellow likes to keep us in sight. I am afraid 
he will be bitterly disappointed !” 
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She pulled hurriedly at the handle of the hoarse old bell, and the 
gate soon opened. Before going in, she gave him one last wide 
wondering look, as if she would have asked him with imploring 
emphasis, “Oh! don’t you understand?” And out of that look he 
yanished from her view. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WHEN SHALL THESE THREE MEET AGAIN? 


CHRISTMAS Eve in Cloisterham. A few strange faces in the streets ; 
a few other faces, half strange and half familiar, once the faces of 
Cloisterham children, now the faces of men and women who come 
back from the outer world at long intervals to find the city wonderfully 
shrunken in size, as if it had not washed by any means well in the 
meanwhile. ‘To these, the striking of the cathedral clock, and the 
cawing of the rooks from the cathedral tower, are like voices of their 
nursery time. ‘To such as these, it has happened in their dying hours 
afar off, that they have imagined their chamber floor to be strewn with 
the autumnal leaves fallen from the elm-trees in the Close ; so have 
the rustling sounds and fresh scents of their earliest impressions 
revived, when the circle of their lives was very nearly traced, and the 
beginning and the end were drawing close together. 

Seasonable tokens are about. Red berries shine here and there in 
the lattices of Minor Canon Corner ; Mr. and Mrs. Tope are daintily 
sticking sprigs of holly into the carvings and sconces of the cathedral 
stalls, as if they were sticking them into the coat-buttonholes of the 
Dean and Chapter. Lavish profusion is in the shops: particularly in 
the articles of currants, raisins, spices, candied peel, and moist sugar. 
An unusual air of gallantry and dissipation is abroad ; evinced in an 
immense bunch of mistletoe hanging in the greengrocer’s shop doorway, 
and a poor little Twelfth Cake, culminating in the figure of a Harlequin 
—such a very poor little Twelfth Cake, that one would rather call it 
a Twenty-Fourth Cake, or a Forty-Eighth Cake —to be raffled for at 
the pastrycook’s, terms one shilling per member. Public amusements 
are not wanting. ‘The Wax-work which made so deep an impression 
on the reflective mind of the Emperor of China is to be seen by par- 
ticular desire during Christmas Week only, on the premises of the 
bankrupt livery-stable keeper up the lane ; and a new grand comic 
Christmas pantomime is to be produced at the Theatre ; the latter 
heralded by the portrait of Signor Jacksonini the clown, saying “ How 
do you do to-morrow?” quite as large as life, and almost as miserably. 
In short, Cloisterham is up and doing ; though from this description 
the High-School and Miss Twinkleton’s are to be excluded. From 
the former establishment the scholars have gone home, every one of 
them in love with one of Miss Twinkleton’s young ladies (who knows 
nothing about it); and only the handmaidens flutter occasionally in 
the windows of the latter. It is noticed, by-the-bye, that these damsels 
become, within the limits of decorum, more skittish when thus entrusted 
with the concrete representation of their sex, than when dividing the 
representation with Miss Twinkleton’s young ladies. 
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Three are to meet at the Gate-House to-night. How does each one 
of the three get through the day? 


Neville Landless, though absolved from his books for the time by 
Mr. Crisparkle— whose fresh nature is by no means insensible to the 
charms of a holiday — reads and writes in his quiet room, with a con- 
centrated air, until it is two hours past noon. He then sets himself 
to clearing his table, to arranging his books, and to tearing up and 
burning his stray papers. He makes a clean sweep of f all untidy 
accumulations, puts all his drawers in order, and leaves no note or 
scrap of paper undestroyed, save such memoranda as bear directly on 
his studies. This done, he turns to his wardrobe, selects a few articles 
of ordinary wear — among them, change of stout shoes and socks for 
walking — and packs these ina knapsack. ‘This knapsack is new, and 
he bought it in the High Street yesterday. He also purchased, at the 
same time and at the same place, a heavy walking-stick : strong in the 
handle for the grip of the hand, and iron-shod. He tries this, swings 
it, poises it, and lays it by, with the knapsack, on a window-seat. By 
this time his arrangements are complete. 

He dresses for going out, and is in the act of going — indeed, has 
left his room, and has met the Minor Canon on the staircase, coming 
out of his bedroom upon the same story —when he turns back again 
for his walking-stick, thinking he will carry it now. Mr. Crisparkle 
who has paused on the staircase, sees it in his hand on his immediately 
reappearing, takes it from him, and asks him with a smile how he 
chooses a stick. 

“Really I don’t know that [I understand the subject,” he answers. 
“T choose it for its weight.” 

“ Much too heavy, Neville ; much too heavy.” 

“To rest upon in a long walk, sir?” 

“Rest upon?” repeats Mr. Crisparkle, throwing himseif into pedes- 
trian form. “ You don’t rest upon it: you merely balance with it.” 

“T shall know better, with practice, sir. I have not lived in a 
walking country, you know.” 

‘True,” says Mr. Crisparkle. “Get into a little training, and we 
vill have a few score miles together. I should leave you nowhere now. 
Do you come back before dinner?” 

“T think not, as we dine early.” 

Mr. Crisparkle gives him a bright nod and a cheerful good-bye, 
expressing (not without intention) absolute confidence and ease. 

Neville repairs to the Nun’s House, and requests that Miss Landless 
may be informed that her brother is there, by appointment. He waits 
at the gate, not even crossing the threshold ; for he is on his parole 
not to put himself in Rosa’s way. 

His sister is as least as mindful of the obligation they have taken 
on themselves, as he can be, and loses not a moment in joining him. 
They meet affectionately, avoid lingering there, and walk toward the 
upper inland country. 

“TI am not going to tread upon forbidden ground, Helena,” says 
Neville, when they have walked some distance and are turning ; “ you 
will understand in another moment that I cannot help referring to— 
what shall I say — my infatuation.” 
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“Had you not better avoid it, Neville? You know that I can hear 
nothing.” 

“You can hear, my dear, what Mr. Crisparkle has heard, and heard 
with approval.” 

“Ves; I can hear so much.” 

“Well, it is this. I am not only unsettled and unhappy myself, but 
I am conscious of unsettling and interfering with other people. 
How do I know that, but for my unfortunate presence, you, and — 
and — the rest of that former party, our engaging guardian excepted, 
might be dining cheerfully in Minor Canon Corner to-morrow? 
Indeed it probably would be so. I can see too well that I am not 
high in the old lady’s opinion, and it is easy to understand what an 
irksome clog I must be upon the hospitalities of her orderly house — 
especially at this time of year—when I must be kept asunder from 
this person, and there is such a reason for my not being brought into 
contact with that person, and an unfavorable reputation has preceded 
me with such another person, and soon. I have put this very gently to 
Mr. Crisparkle, for you know his self-denying ways ; but still I have 
put it. What I have laid much greater stress upon at the same time, 
is, that I am engaged in a miserable struggle with myself, and that a 
little change and absence may enable me to come through it the better. 
So, the weather being bright and hard, I am going on a walking expedi- 
tion, and intend taking myself out of everybody’s way (my own 
included, I hope) to-morrow morning.” 

“When to come back?” 

“Tn a fortnight.” 

“And going quite alone?” 

“T am much better without company, even if there were any one 
but you to bear me company, my dear Helena.” 

“Mr. Crisparkle entirely agrees, you say?” 

“Entirely. I am not sure but that at first he was inclined to think 
it rather a moody scheme, and one that might do a brooding mind 
harm. But we took a moonlight walk, last Monday night, to talk it 
over at leisure, and I represented the case to him as it really is. I 
showed him that I do want to conquer myself, and that, this evening 
well got over, it is surely better that I should be away from here just 
now than here. I could hardly help meeting certain people walking 
together here, and that could do no good, and is certainly not the way 
to forget. A fortnight hence, that chance will probably be over, for 
the time ; and when it again arises for the last time, why, I can again 
go away. Further, I really do feel hopeful of bracing exercise and 
wholesome fatigue. You know that Mr. Crisparkle allows such things 
their full weight in the preservation of his own sound mind in his own 
sound body, and thgt his just spirit is not likely to maintain one set 
of natural laws for himself and another for me. He yielded to my 
view of the matter, when convinced that I was honestly in earnest, 
and so, with his full consent, I start to-morrow morning. Early enough 
to be not only out of the streets, but out of hearing of the bells, when 
the good people go to church.” 

Helena thinks it over, and thinks well of it. Mr. Crisparkle doing 
so, she would do so; but she does originally, out of her own mind, 
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think well of it, as a healthy project, denoting a sincere endeavor, and 
an active attempt, at self-correction. She is inclined to pity him, 
poor fellow, for going away solitary on the great Christmas festival ; 
but she feels it much more to the purpose to encourage him. And 
she does encourage him. 

He will write to her? 

He will write to her every alternate day, and tell her all his 
adventures. 

Does he send clothes on, in advance of him? 

“My dear Helena,no. ‘Travel like a pilgrim, with wallet and staff, 
My wallet — or my knapsack — is packed, and ready for strapping on ; 
and here is my staff!” 

He hands it to her ; she makes the same remark as Mr. Crisparkle, 
that it is very heavy ; and gives it back to him, asking what wood it 
is? Iron-wood. 

Up to this point he has been extremely cheerful. Perhaps the 
having to carry his case with her, and therefore to present it in its 
brightest aspect, has roused his spirits. Perhaps the having done so 
with success is followed by a revulsion. As the day closes in, and the 
city lights begin to spring up before them, he grows depressed. 

“T wish I were not going to this dinner, Helena.” 

“Dear Neville, is it worth while to care much about it? Think 
how soon it will be over.” 

“How soon it will be over,” he repeats gloomily. “Yes. But I 
don’t like it.” 

There may be a moment’s awkwardness, she cheeringly represents 
to him, but it can only last a moment. He is quite sure of himself. 

“T wish I felt as sure of everything else as I feel of myself,” he 
answers her. 

“ How strangely you speak, dear! What do you mean?” 

“ Helena, I don’t know. I only know that I don’t like it. Whata 
strange dead weight there is in the air!” 

She calls his attention to those copperous clouds beyond the river, 
and says that the wind is rising. He scarcely speaks again, until he 
takes leave of her, at the gate of the Nuns’ House. She does not 
immediately enter when they have parted, but remains looking after 
him along the street. Twice he passes the Gate-House, reluctant to 
enter. At length, the cathedral clock chiming one quarter, with a 
rapid turn he hurries in. 

And so 4e goes up the postern stair. 


Edwin Drood passes a solitary day. Something of deeper moment 
than he had thought has gone out of his life; and in the silence of 
his own chamber he wept for it last night. Though the image of 
Miss Landless still hovers in the background of his mind, the pretty 
little affectionate creature, so much firmer and wiser than he had sup- 
posed, occupies its stronghold. It is with some misgiving of his own 
unworthiness that he thinks of her, and of what they might have been 
to one another, if he had been more in earnest some time ago; if he 
had set a higher value on her ; if, instead of accepting his fortune in 
life as an inheritance of course, he had studied the right way to its 
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appreciation and enhancement. And still, for all this, and though 
there is a sharp heartache in all this, the vanity and caprice of youth 
sustain that handsome figure of Miss Landless in the background of 
his mind. 

That was a curious look of Rosa’s when they parted at the gate. 
Did it mean that she saw below the surface of his thoughts, and down 
into their twilight depths? Scarcely that, for it was a look of aston- 
ished and keen inquiry. He decides that he cannot understand it, 
though it was remarkably expressive. 

As he only waits for Mr. Grewgious now, and will depart imme- 
diately after having seen him, he takes a sauntering leave of the 
ancient city and its neighborhood. He recalls the time when Rosa 
and he walked here or there, mere children, full of the dignity of 
being engaged. Poor children! he thinks, with a pitying sadness. 

Finding that his watch has stopped, he turns into the jeweller’s 
shop to have it wound and set. ‘The jeweller is knowing on the 
subject of a bracelet, which he begs leave to submit, in a general and 
quite aimless way. It would suit (he considers) a young bride to 
perfection ; especially if of a rather diminutive style of beauty. 
Finding the bracelet but coldly looked at, the jeweller invites atten- 
tion to a tray of rings for gentlemen: here is a style of ring now, he 
remarks ; a very chaste signet which gentlemen are much given to 
purchasing, when changing their condition. A ring of a very re- 
sponsible appearance. With the date of their wedding-day engraved 
inside, several gentlemen have preferred it to any other kind of 
memento. 

The rings are as coldly viewed as the bracelet. Edwin tells the 
tempter that he wears no jewelry but his watch and chain, which were 
his father’s, and his shirt-pin. 

“That I was aware of,” is the jeweller’s reply, “for Mr. Jasper 
dropped in for a watch-glass the other day, and, in fact, I showed 
these articles to him, remarking that if he shoudd wish to make a 
present to a gentleman relative, on any particular occasion — but he 
said with a smile that he had an inventory in his mind of all the 
jewelry his gentleman relative ever wore; namely, his watch and 
chain and his shirt-pin.” Still (the jeweller considers) that might not 
apply to all times, though applying to the present time. “ ‘Twenty 
minutes past two, Mr. Drood, I set your watch at. Let me recom 
mend you not to let it run down, sir.” 

Edwin takes his watch, puts it on, and goes out, thinking, “ Dear 
old Jack! If I were to make an extra crease in my neckcloth, he 
would think it worth noticing !” 

He strolls about and about, to pass the time until the dinner hour. 
It somehow happens that Cloisterham seems reproachful to him to-day ; 
has fault to find with him, as if he had not used it well; but is far 
more pensive with him than angry. His wonted carelessness is 
replaced by a wistful looking at, and dwelling upon, all the old land- 
marks. He will soon be far away, and may never see them again, he 
thinks. Poor youth! Poor youth! 

As dusk draws on, he paces the Monks’ Vineyard. He has walked 
to and fro, full half an hour by the cathedral chimes, and it has closed 
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in dark, before he becomes quite aware of a woman crouching on the 
ground near a wicket-gate in a corner. The gate commands a cross 
by-path, little used in the gloaming ; and the figure must have been 
there all the time, though he has but gradually and lately made it out, 

He strikes into that path, and walks up to the wicket. By the light 
of a lamp near it, he sees that the woman is of a haggard appearance, 
and that her weazen chin is resting on her hands, and that her eyes 
are staring — with an unwinking, blind sort of steadfastness — before 
her. 

Always kindly, but moved to be unusually kind this evening, and 
having bestowed kind words on most of the children and aged people 
he has met, he at once bends down, and speaks to this woman. 

“ Are you ill?” 

“No, deary,” she answers, without looking at him, and with no 
departure from her strange blind stare. 

“ Are you blind?” 

“No, deary.”’ 

“ Are you lost, homeless, faint? What is the matter, that you stay 
here in the cold so long, without moving?” 

By slow and stiff efforts, she appears to contract her vision until it 
can rest upon him ; and then a curious film passes over her, and she 
begins to shake. 

He straightens himself, recoils a step, and looks down at her in a 
dread amazement ; for he seems to know her. 

“Good Heaven!” he thinks, next moment. “Like Jack that 
night!” 

As he looks down at her, she looks up at him and whimpers, “ My 
lungs is weakly ; my lungs is dreffle bad. Poor me, poor me, my 
cough is rattling dry!” And coughs in confirmation horribly. 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“Come from London, deary.” (Her cough still rending her.) 

“Where are you going to?” 

“Back to London, deary. I came here, looking for a needle in a 
haystack, and I ain’t found it. Look’ee, deary ; give me three-and- 
sixpence, and don’t you be afeard for me. I'll get back to London 
then, and trouble no one. I’m in a business. Ah, me! It’s slack, 
it’s slack, and times is very bad! —but I can make a shift to live by 
x 

“Do you eat opium?” 

“Smokes it,” she replies with difficulty, still racked by her cough. 
“Give me three-and-sixpence, and I'll lay it out well, and get back. 
If you don’t give me three-and-sixpence, don’t give me a brass farden. 
And if you do give me three-and-sixpence, deary, I’ll tell you some- 
thing.” 

He counts the money from his pocket, and puts it in her hand. 
She instantly clutches it tight, and rises to her feet with a croaking 
laugh of satisfaction. 

“Bless ye! Hark’ee, dear genl’mn. What’s your Chris’en name?” 

“ Edwin.” 

“Edwin, Edwin, Edwin,” she repeats, trailing off into a drowsy 
repetition of the word, and then asks suddenly, “Is the short of that 
name, Eddy?” 
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“It is sometimes called so,” he replies, with the color starting to 
his face. 

“Don’t sweethearts call it so?” she asks, pondering. 

“How should I know?” | 

“ Haven’t you a sweetheart, upon your soul?” 

“None.” 

She is moving away with another “ Bless ye, and thank’ee deary!” 
when he adds, “ You were to tell me something ; you may as well do 
so.” 

“So I was, so I was. Well, then. Whisper. You be thankful 
that your name ain’t Ned.” 

He looks at her quite steadily, as he asks, “ Why?” 

“ Because it’s a bad name to have just now.” 

“How a bad name?” 

“A threatened name. A dangerous name.” 

“The proverb says that threatened men live long,” he tells her, 
lightly. 

“Then Ned —so threatened is he, wherever he may be while I am 
a-talking to you, deary—should live to all eternity!” replies the 
woman. 

She has leaned forward to say it in his ear, with her forefinger shaking 
before his eyes, and now huddles herself together, and with another 
“Bless ye, and thank’ee!” goes away in the direction of the Travel- 
lers’ Lodging-House. 

This is not an inspiriting close to a dull day. Alone, in a seques- 
tered place, surrounded by vestiges of old time and decay, it rather 
has a tendency to call a shudder into being. He makes for the better 
lighted streets, and resolves as he walks on to say nothing of this 
to-night, but to mention it to Jack (who alone calls him Ned), as an 
odd coincidence, to-morrow ; of course only as a coincidence, and not 
as anything better worth remembering. 

Still, it holds to him, as many things much better worth remembering 
never did. He has another mile or so to linger out before the dinner- 
hour; and, when he walks over the bridge and by the river, the 
woman’s words are in the rising wind, in the angry sky, in the troubled 
water, in the flickering lights. There is some solemn echo of them 
even in the cathedral chime, which strikes a sudden surprise to his 
heart as he turns in under the archway of the Gate-House. 

And so He goes up the postern stair. 


John Jasper passes a more agreeable and cheerful day than either 
of his guests. Having no music-lessons to give in the holiday season, 
his time is his own, but for the cathedral services. He is early among 
the shopkeepers, ordering little table luxuries that his nephew likes. 
His nephew will not be with him long, he tells his provision-dealers, 
and so must be petted and made much of. While out on his hospitable 
preparations, he looks in on Mr. Sapsea, and mentions that dear Ned, 
and that inflammable young spark of Mr. Crisparkle’s, are to dine at 
the Gate-House to-day, and make up their difference. Mr. Sapsea is 
by no means friendly toward the inflammable young spark. He says 
that his complexion is “ Un-English.” And when Mr. Sapsea has 
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once declared anything to be “ Un-English,” he considers that thing 
everlastingly sunk in the bottomless pit. 

John Jasper is truly sorry to hear Mr. Sapsea speak thus, for he 
knows right well that Mr. Sapsea never speaks without a meaning, 
and that he has a subtle trick of being right. Mr. Sapsea (by a very 
remarkable coincidence) is of exactly that opinion. 

Mr. Jasper is in beautiful voice this day. In the pathetic supplica- 
tion to have his heart inclined to keep this law, he quite astonishes 
his fellows by his melodious power. He has never sung difficult music 
with such skill and harmony as in this day’s anthem. His nervous 
temperament is occasionally prone to take difficult music a little too 
quickly: to-day his time is perfect. ; 

These results are probably attained through a grand composure of 
the spirits. ‘The mere mechanism of his throat is°a little tender, for 
he wears, both with his singing-robe and with his ordinary dress, a 
large black scarf of strong, close-woven silk, slung loosely round his 
neck. But his composure is so noticeable, that Mr. Crisparkle speaks 
of it as they come out from vespers. 

“T must thank you, Jasper, for the pleasure with which I have heard 
you to-day. Beautiful! Delightful! You could not have so outdone 
yourself, I hope, without being wonderfully well.” 

“T am wonderfully well.” 

“ Nothing unequal,” says the Minor Canon, with a smooth motion 
of his hand ; “nothing unsteady, nothing forced, nothing avoided ; all 
thoroughly done in a masterly manner, with perfect self-command.” 

“Thank you. I hope so, if it is not too much to say.” 

“ One would think, Jasper, you had been trying a new medicine for 
that occasional indisposition of yours.” 

“No, really? That’s well observed ; for I have.” 

“Then stick to it, my good fellow,” says Mr. Crisparkle, clapping 
him on the shoulder with friendly encouragement, “ stick to it.” 

“T will.” 

“T congratulate you,” Mr. Crisparkle pursues, as they come out of 
the cathedral, “on all accounts.” 

“Thank you again. I will walk round to the Corner with you, if 
you don’t object ; I have plenty of time before my company come ; 
and I want to say a word to you, which I think you will not be dis- 
pleased to hear.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well. We were speaking, the other evening, of my black humors.” 

Mr. Crisparkle’s face falls, and he shakes his head deploringly. 

“T said, you know, that I should make you an antidote to those 
black humors ; and you said you hoped I would consign them to the 
flames.” 

“And I still hope so, Jasper.” 

“With the best reason in the world! I mean to burn this year’s 
Diary at the year’s end.” 

“ Because you ?” Mr. Crisparkle brightens greatly as he thus 
begins. 

“You anticipate me. Because I feel that I have been out of sorts, 
gloomy, bilious, brain-oppressed, whatever it may be. You said I had 
been exaggerative. So I have.” 
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Mr. Crisparkle’s brightened face brightens still more. 

“T couldn’t see it then, because I was out of sorts; but I am in a 
healthier state now, and I acknowledge it with genuine pleasure. I 
made a great deal of avery little ; that’s the fact.” 

“Tt does me good,” cries Mr. Crisparkle, “to hear you say it!” 

“ A man leading a monotonous life,” Jasper proceeds, “and getting 
his nerves, or his stomach, out of order, dwells upon an idea until it 
loses its proportions. ‘That was my case with the idea in question. 
So I shall burn the evidence of my case, when the book is full, and 
begin the next volume with a clearer vision.” 

“This is better,” says Mr. Crisparkle, stopping at the steps of his 
own door to shake hands, “than I could have hoped!” 

“Why, naturally,” returns Jasper, “you had but little reason to hope 
that I should become more like yourself. You are always training 
yourself to be, mind and body, as clear as crystal, and you always are, 
and never change ; whereas, I am a muddy, solitary, moping weed. 
However, I have got over that mope. Shall I wait, while you ask if 
Mr. Neville has left for my place? If not, he and I may walk round 
together.” 

“T think,” says Mr. Crisparkle, opening the entrance door with his 
key, “that he left some time ago ; at least I know he left, and I think 
he has not come back. But'I’ll inquire. You won’t come in?” 

“My company wait,” says Jasper, with a smile. 

The Minor Canon disappears, and in a few moments returns. As 
he thought, Mr. Neville has not come back ; indeed, as he remembers 
now, Mr. Neville said he would probably go straight to the Gate- 
House. 

“Bad manners in a host!” says Jasper. “My company will be 
there before me! What will you bet that I don’t find my company 
embracing ?” 

“T will bet — or I would, if I ever did bet,” returns Mr. Crisparkle — 
“that your company will have a gay entertainer this evening.” 

Jasper nods, and laughs Good Night! 

He retraces his steps to the cathedral door, and turns down past it 
to the Gate-House. He sings, in a low voice, and with delicate ex- 
pression, as he walks along. It still seems as if a false note were not 
within his power to-night, and as if nothing could hurry or retard him. 
Arriving thus, under the arched entrance of his dwelling, he pauses 
for an instant in the shelter to pull off that great black scarf, and hang 
itin a loop upon his arm. For that brief time, his face is knitted and 
stern. But it immediately clears, as he resumes his singing, and his 
way. 

And so he goes up the postern stair. 


The red light burns steadily all the evening in the light-house on 
the margin of the tide of busy life. Softened sounds and hum of 
traffic pass it and flow on irregularly into the lonely Precincts ; but 
very little else goes by, save violent rushes of wind. It comes on to 
blow a boisterous gale. 

The Precincts are never particularly well lighted ; but the strong 
blasts of wind blowing out many of the lamps (in some instances 
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shattering the frames too, and bringing the glass rattling to the ground), 
they are unusually dark to-night. The darkness is augmented and 
confused by flying dust from the earth, dry twigs from the trees, and 
great ragged fragments from the rooks’ nests up in the tower. The 
trees themselves so toss and creak, as this tangible part of the dark- 
ness madly whirls about, that they seem in peril of being torn out of 
the earth ; while ever and again a crack, and a rushing fall denote 
that some large branch has yielded to the storm. 

No such power of wind has blown for many a winter night. 
Chimneys topple in the streets, and people hold to posts and corners, 
and to one another, to keep themselves upon their feet. ‘The violent 
rushes abate not, but increase in frequency and fury until at midnight, 
when the streets are empty, the storm goes thundering along them, 
rattling at all the latches, and tearing at all the shutters, as if warning 
the people to get up and fly with it, rather than have the roofs brought 
down upon their brains. 

Still the red light burns steadily. Nothing is steady but the red 
light. 

All through the night the wind blows, and abates not. But early 
in the morning, when there is barely enough light in the east to dim 
the stars, it begins to lull. From that time, with occasional wild 
charges, like a wounded monster dying, it drops and sinks: and at full 
daylight it is dead. 

It is then seen that the hands of the cathedral clock are torn off ; 
that lead from the roof has been stripped away, rolled up, and blown 
into the Close ; and that some stones have been displaced upon the 
summit of the great tower. Christmas morning though it be, it is 
necessary to send up workmen to ascertain the extent of the damage 
done. ‘These, led by Durdles, go aloft ; while Mr. Tope and a crowd 
»f early idlers gather down in Minor Canon Corner, shading their 
eyes and watching for their appearance up there. 

This cluster is suddenly broken and put aside by the hands of Mr. 
Jasper ; all the gazing eyes are brought down to the earth by his loudly 
inquiring of Mr. Crisparkle, at an open window : 

““Where is my nephew?” 

“He has not been here. Is he not with you?” 

“No. He went down to the river last night, with Mr. Neville, to 
look at the storm, and has not been back. Call Mr. Neville!” 

“ He left this morning early.” 

“ Left this morning early? Let me in, let me in!” 

There is no more looking up at the tower, now. All the assembled 
eyes are turned on Mr. Jasper, white, halfdressed, panting, and 
clinging to the rail before the Minor Canon’s house. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















MOSAIC, 


66 ENERALLY, we are under an impression that a man’s 
G duties are public, and a woman’s private. But this is 
not altogether so. A man has a personal work or duty relating to his 
own home, and a public work or duty which is the expansion of the 
other, relating to the State. So awoman has a personal work or duty 
relating to her own home, and a public work and duty which is also 
the expansion of that. ‘The man’s work for his own home is to secure 
its maintenance, progress, and defence ; the woman’s, to secure its 
order, comfort, and loveliness. Expand both these functions. ‘The 
man’s duty, as a member of a commonwealth, is to assist in the 
maintenance, in the advance, in the defence of the State. ‘The 
woman’s duty as a member of the commonwealth is to assist in the 
ordering, in the comforting, and in the beautiful adornment of the 
State. What the man is at his own gate, defending it, if need be, 
against insult and spoil, that also, not in a less but in a more devoted 
measure, he is to be at the gate ef his country, leaving his home, if 
need be, even to the spoiler, to do his more incumbent work there. 

“And in like manner, what the woman is to be within her gates as 
the centre of order, the balm of distress, and the mirror of beauty, 
that is she also to be without her gates, where order is more difficult, 
distress more imminent, loveliness more rare. 

“And as within the human heart there is always set an instinct for 
all its real duties—an instinct which you cannot quench, but only 
warp and corrupt if you withdraw it from its true purpose ; as there 
is the intense instinct of love, which, rightly disciplined, maintains all 
the sanctities of life, and, misdirected, undermines them, and must 
do either the one or the other; so there is in the human heart an 
inextinguishable instinct, the love of power, which rightly directed 
maintains all the majesty of law and life, and misdirected, wrecks 
them. 

“Deep-rooted in the innermost life of the heart of man, and of the 
heart of woman, God set it there, and God keeps it there. Vainly, as 
falsely, you blame or rebuke the desire of power. For Heaven’s 
sake, and for Man’s sake, desire it all you can. But what power? 
That is all the question. Power to destroy? the lion’s limb and the 
dragon’s breath? Not so. Power to heal, to redeem, to guide, and 
to guard. Power of the sceptre and shield ; the power of the royal 
hand that heals in touching, that binds the friend and looses the 
captive; the throne that is founded on the rock of Justice, and 
descended from only by steps of mercy.” 





“Worps, writings, poetry in which there is more repose, but a 
repose that moves us, are more beautiful than those in which there is 
more movement. The movement given by the motionless is the most 
perfect and the most delightful ; it is like that which God impresses 
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on the world ; so that the writer who causes it produces an effect that 
has in it something divine.” 





“Tue title, ‘Dark Ages,’ given to the medizval centuries, is, re- 
specting art, wholly inapplicable. They were, on the contrary, the 
bright ages ; ours are the dark ones. I do not mean metaphysically, 
but literally. ‘They were the ages of gold; ours are the ages of 
umber. 

“This is partly mere mistake in us ; we build brown brick walls, and 
wear brown coats, because we have been blunderingly taught to do so, 
and go on doing so mechanically. There is also some cause for the 
change in our tempers. On the whole, these are much sadder ages 
than the early ones ; not sadder in a noble and deep way, but in a dim 
wearied way,—the way of ennui, and jaded intellect, and uncom- 
fortableness of soul and body. ‘The Middle Ages had their wars and 
agonies, but also intense delights. Their gold was dashed with blood ; 
but ours is sprinkled with dust. Their life was interwoven with white 
and purple ; ours is one seamless stuff of brown. Not that we are 
without apparent festivity, but festivity more or less forced, mistaken, 
embittered, incomplete — not of the heart. How wonderfully, since 
Shakspeare’s time, have we lost the power of laughing at bad jests! 
The very finish of our wit belies our gaiety. 

“The profoundest reason of this darkness of heart is, I believe, our 
want of faith. There never was a generation of men (savage or civil- 
ised) who, taken as a body, so wofully fulfilled the words, ‘having no 
hope, and without God in the world,’ as the present civilised European 
race. A Red Indian or Otaheitan savage has more sense of a divine 
existence round him, or government over him, than the plurality of 
refined Londoners and Parisians ; and those among us who may in 
some sense be said to believe, are divided almost without exception 
into two broad classes, Romanist and Puritan ; who, but for the inter- 
ference of the unbelieving portions of society, would, either of them, 
reduce the other sect as speedily as possible to ashes ; the Romanist 
having always done so wherever he could, from the beginning of their 
separation, and the Puritan at this time holding himself in complacent 
expectation of the destruction of Rome by volcanic fire. Such divi- 
sions as this between persons nominally of one religion, that is to say, 
believing in the same God and the same revelation, cannot but become 
a stumbling-block of the gravest kind to all thoughtful and far-sighted 
men,—a stumbling-block which they can only surmount under the 
most favorable circumstances of early education. Hence, nearly all 
our powerful men in this age of the world are unbelievers ; the best 
of them in doubt and misery; the worst in reckless defiance ; the 
plurality in plodding hesitation, doing, as well as they can, what prac- 
tical work lies ready to their hands. Most of our scientific men are 
in this last class ; our popular authors either set themselves definitely 
against all religious form, pleading for simple truth and benevolence 
(Thackeray, Dickens), or give themselves up to bitter and fruitless 
statement of facts (De Balzac), or surface-painting (Scott), or careless 
blasphemy, sad or smiling (Byron, Beranger). Our earnest poets and 
deepest thinkers are doubtful and indignant (Tennyson, Carlyle) ; one 
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or two anchored, indeed, but anxious, or weeping (Werdsworth, Mrs. 
Browning), and of these two, the first is not so sure of his anchor but 
that now and then it drags with him, even to make him cry out 
“Great God, I had rather be 
A Pagan suckled in some creed outworn ; 


So might I, standing on the pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn.’ 


“Tn politics, religion is now a name ; in art, a hypocrisy or affectation. 
Over German religious pictures the inscription ‘See how Pious I am,’ 
can be read at a glance by any clear-sighted person. Over French 
and English religious pictures the inscription ‘See how Impious I am,’ 
is equally legible. All sincere and modest art is, among us, profane. 

“This faithlessness operates among us according to our tempers, pro- 
ducing either sadness or levity, and being the ultimate root alike of 
our discontents and of our wantonnesses. It is marvellous how full of 
contradiction it makes us: we are first dull, and seek for wild and 
lonely places because we have no heart for the garden ; presently we 
recover our spirits, and build an assembly-room among the mountains, 
because we have no reverence for the desert. I do not know if there 
be game on Sinai, but I am always expecting to hear of some one’s 
shooting over it.” 





“THERE is a certain mysterious tact of sympathy and antipathy by 
which we discover the like and unlike of ourselves in others’ character. 
You cannot find out a man’s opinions unless he chooses to express 
them ; but his feelings and his character you may. He cannot hide 
them ; you feel them in his look and mien, and tones and motion. 

“There is, for instance, a certain something in sincerity and reality 
which cannot be mistaken —a certain something in real grief which 
the most artistic counterfeit cannot imitate. It is distinguished by 
nature, not education. There is something in an impure heart which 
purity detects afar off. Marvellous it is how innocence perceives the 
approach of evil which it cannot know by experience, just as the dove 
which has never seen a falcon trembles by instinct at its approach. 
Just as a blind man detects by finer sensitiveness the passing of the 
cloud which he cannot see overshadowing the sun. It is wondrous 
how, the truer we become the more unerringly we know the ving of 
truth — discern whether a man be true or not, and can fasten at once 
upon the rising lie in word, and look, and dissembling act. Wondrous 
how the charity of Christ in the heart finely perceives the slightest 
aberration from charity in others, in ungentle thought or slanderous 
tone.” 





“THERE is one kind of genius which seems to hold of the earth : 
that is force ; another kind which holds of the earth and heaven: 
that is elevation ; and, finally, another which holds of God: that is 
light and wisdom, or the light of the mind. All light comes from 
above.” 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


CONTRIBUTOR whom, though we highly esteem him, we do 

not scruple to pronounce an audacious heresiarch, ventures to take 
up his parable against what he calls “ the national fetish ”— the dog. Now 
if we could remember any effective formula of excommunication and 
anathematization suitable to such flagrancy, no weakness of the flesh should 
prevent our using it upon him; but as we can not think of any, we hand 
him over to our fellow-believers with a recommendation to severity. For 
be it known that in the matter of dogs we are perfectly orthodox and occi- 
dental. Our principles, as Mr. Gaston Phoebus would say, are thoroughly 
Aryan: a regard for cats is rank Semitism. Let the races of the indolent, 
cruel, and luxurious East respect their antitype in the Cat; be it our proud 
Western privilege to reserve our affections for the Dog. If this be fetish- 
ism, then are we among the most benighted of heathens. We think but 
poorly of a house where at least one of these humble penates has not his 
rug by the hearth or his sace//um in the back-yard. 

If we ever forgot ourselves so far as to pun, we might say — but we never 
forget ourselves so far, and will not say it. Hood has done all the punning 
on dogs that is worth doing, in his verses on Landseer’s 700 Hot, a picture 
representing a group of hungry dogs round a pan of very hot broth. And 
yet the master of punsters missed a pun here: he says the only poet to 
describe this scene would have been Burns. Probably a Danish Scald 
could have done justice to it. 

With such a tenderness for dogs, then, we could not but be deeply moved 
upon hearing of the establishment of a “ Refuge for Starving and Homeless 
Dogs,” near London. We should like to clasp the hand of the good man 
that planned it. For only consider how much misery is implied in the 
words “a starving and homeless dog.” We will not pain our readers by 
referring to the cruelties of which he is often made a victim ; but merely to 
the results of famine and exposure. Is it not a sight to move the hardest 
heart? His tail once gallantly borne aloft like a flag nailed to the mast, 
now abjectly drags in sign of unconditional surrender to the elements. His 
once glossy hide is rough and ragged ; his bones protrude ; his head droops ; 
his wistful eye glances at every passer-by in timid deprecation and humble 
mute appeal. And it is very little he asks of us. He does not demand the 
privilege of voting, social or political equality, a cadetship at West Point, or 
a canine representation in Congress; he only begs a morsel of food or a 
speedy painless death. 

Might not something similar to this humane “ Refuge” be provided in our 
larger cities? Every summer we have the “dog-war,” of very questionable 
necessity, and of most unquestionable brutality, and are shocked by the 
sight of the wretched animals writhing in the horrible convulsions of 
strychnine, while — more hideous sight still —little children stand looking 
on and taking lessons in hardness of heart. We have even seen, at a time 
when a small reward was given for vagrant dogs captured, /i¢t/e boys enticing 
the poor brutes by offering food, and then dragging them to the slaughter- 
yard, for the sake of a few pennies. If it had been the design of the city 
authorities to found a School for Training in Cruelty, they could not have 
made a more judicious beginning. 

Why could there not be a place in the suburbs to which stray dogs might 
be taken, supplied with a little food and plenty of water, and kept for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours subject to the claim of the owner, on the payment 
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of a moderate charge ; all dogs not claimed to be destroyed by drowning ? 
Is there not good sense as well as humanity in this suggestion? We 
commend it to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

We will close our little homily with an anecdote. An old gentleman of 
Paris, whose imagination had been terribly wrought upon by the frightful 
stories of hydrophobia with which the reporters try to enliven the dulness 
of the hot season, noticed, to his extreme uneasiness, that something was 
the matter with his faithful old spaniel, Julio. For some days the animal 
exhibited great depression of spirits ; he lost appetite, and was indifferent 
to his master’s caresses. Finally his eyes became blood-shot and his temper 
morose and snappish. His master had no longer any doubt, and determined 
to destroy him at once. 

At break of day he took the dog to the Quai de Béthune, tied his paws 
firmly, and proceeded to fasten a heavy stone to his neck. But being old 
and infirm, when just about to throw the animal over, he lost his balance 
and fell into the river himself. His cries for help brought to the spot a boy, 
the only person on the quay at that hour, but he could render no assistance, 
as he was no swimmer. Suddenly an idea struck him: he cut the cords 
which tied the dog, who was making furious efforts to free himself, and who, 
upon being released, sprang into the river, seized his master’s collar, and 
with a few vigorous strokes brought him to land. 

As soon as the latter had recovered from the shock of his immersion, he 
recommenced his interrupted task, and with the aid of the boy tied Julio 
once more, and this time drowned him effectually. 

Do our readers like this ending? Would they prefer to hear that the 
dog’s behavior in the water threw some doubts upon his master’s diagnosis ; 
that the latter consulted a veterinary surgeon, who pronounced Julio’s ailments 
of a mere dyspeptic character and relieved them with a bolus ; and that dog 
and master are now (it happened on the twenty-fourth of last June) once 
more happy in each other’s society, by-gones being by-gones by common 
consent? Well, perhaps it did happen that way. In any event, it was only 
a dog. 


WHILE the furious Titans Olympus were shaking, 
The ass of Silenus chanced loudly to bray, 
When presto! the Titans fled homeward all quaking — 
There’s a motive, at least, for Ben’s speeches to-day. 
S. 

In the third volume of Les Ardennes Illustrées, just published, M. de 
Montagnac gives an account of a duel of such unusual ferocity as to make 
it worth recounting. 

“It happened in the year 1780: two officers of the Ségur regiment of 
dragoons, MM. de Sainte-Mesme and de Barras (brother of the famous 
Barras of the Directory) had a dispute with an infantry officer named D , 
who so far forgot himself as to break a billiard-cue over the head of M. de 
Barras. A double meeting was judged necessary ; and M. D encoun- 
tered M. de Sainte-Mesme and was wounded. As soon as he had recovered 
from this wound, another meeting was appointed in the environs of Méziéres. 
They fought with four cavalry pistols each, at fifty paces, with the liberty to 
advance and fire. M. de Sainte-Mesme having exhausted his shots without 
effect, his antagonist walked up to him and blew out his brains. 

“The next day it was the turn of M. de Barras, who had been kept in 
ignorance of the fate of his friend. The conditions of the combat were the 
same, but this time it was the infantry officer who fired ineffectually and was 
at his adversary’s mercy. 
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“<7 have the honor to inquire of you,’ Barras said, ‘ whether M. de Sainte- 
Mesme is dead.’ 

“He is only wounded,’ the other replied with hesitation. 

“¢In that case I will reserve for him the opportunity to meet you again,’ 
So saying, Barras fired and broke his antagonist’s thigh. 

“When Barras learned the fact of his friend’s death, he found means to 
penetrate to the apartment of the wounded man, and shot him, @ douj 
portant, in his bed. 

“ The affair having created some excitement, a tribunal of honor was held, 
which justified M. de Barras on the ground that the falsehood told by 
M. D left him the full and indisputable right to discharge his three 
remaining shots at the latter at whatever distance he pleased, and that the 
shot was fair [que le coup était bon]. These are the expressions of the 
proces-verbal. 

“ Singularly enough, M. D —— recovered from his wounds.” 








A CORRESPONDENT of ature calls attention to a remarkable invention 
said to have been made by an American, which he thinks will be of great 
service as furnishing a convenient portable motive power. It is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“ A series of eight magnets are set on the periphery of a circle, and around these 
revolves an armature of steel which is continuously propelled by the magnetic action, 
and thus operates the machinery that moves the needle. Connection with this motor 
is had by means of a small slide within reach of the operator, at whose will the 
current may be cut off entirely or the speed of the needle graduated as may be 
desired.” 


There is clearly some imperfection in this description. If the magnets are 
fixed, the armature must find its position of equilibrium and remain there. 
If they move, what moves them? To suppose that the machinery moves 
them and they move the machinery, is to get into the vicious circle of the 
little boy who tried to wheel himself in a wheelbarrow. 





Ir is a handy thing sometimes to be a geologist. M. Daubrée, Professor 
at the Jardin des Plantes, was travelling on horseback by night, when the 
darkness increased to such a degree that he could no longer see his way, and 
began to suspect that he was on the wrong road. An easy way of discovering 
his whereabouts was in his power: he got off his horse, took up a handful 
of soil, and lighted a match to examine it. At the first glance he cried— 
“ Bondy !” and mounting his horse, set his head straight for his destination. 





“Go on,” said the Empress Catharine of Russia, when in talking with 
Diderot she perceived that he hesitated at some liberty of expression — 
“go on: between mez everything is allowable.” Catharine was simply 
anticipating, by a generation or two, the era of free love and free speech 
now come upon certain portions of our lively land. 





Is society retrograding and deteriorating in morals? A thoughtful corres- 
pondent, remarking upon the Czar’s visit to Paris in 1868, says :—“ The first 
thing Alexander did the day he reached Paris, was to go to see Hortense 
Schneider play La Grande Duchesse in Offenbach’s buffoonery. . . . The 
moment his uncle, Alexander I., reached Paris, he hastened to visit Madame 
de Stael and Madame de Kriidener. The second Alexander’s course 1s 
typical of the present age. People high and low seem to ask only to be 
amused. Thought is disprized. Droll mountebanks are alone in favor. Is 
not the fault chiefly with demagogues, who have disgusted the world by their 
insolent, reckless, unprincipled raving ; and with their profligate accomplices, 
soldiers, both together having deified brute force and sensual pleasure ?” 
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IN A DREAM. 


She lies in a sweet and placid sleep, 
As bound by a magic spell ; 

The eyes are closed that were wont to weep, 
And the bosom that used to swell 

With hidden grief hath found relief 
In the trance of that wizard spell. 


The breeze is playing with tangled hair, 
A smile with her parted lips, 
The blood is mantling her face so fair 
And pinking her finger-tips, 
As in a dream, with radiant gleam, 
From memory’s cup she sips. ( 


She sees him now where he used to stand 

In the moonlight weird and sweet, 4 
’Neath the old oak trees so gnarled and grand, 

While at their loitering feet 
The quivering shade the young leaves made 

Mocked their hearts’ trembling beat. 


She hears him now as with husky voice 
He tells the treasured tale ; 

With ill-hid joy she knows his choice, 
Yet wondering, mute and pale, 

As on that night in dim moonlight 
He whispers the strange sweet tale. 


And in the thrill of the new-found joy 
Her heart is all aflame, 

While wished-for bliss without alloy 
Drives far all grief and shame : 

In fond surprise she opes her eyes, 
And finds her joys—a dream! 


And oh! how sad are the wakings oft 
From the dreams we have cherished long. 
We cheat ourselves with whisperings soft 
That life is a summer’s song: 
Waking at last, when life has past, 
Find all our dreaming wrong! 


Yet is it wrong to taste the bliss, 
Though fleeting and false it seem? 

Is Pleasure a sin, and Joy amiss, 
Because ’tis a transient gleam? 

Nay, bless the One who grants the boon, 
To sleep, and then to DREAM! 


RoGER GRAHAME, 
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WE note, in the local items of a Paris paper, a neat example of presence 
of mind. A gentleman, entering his house at dusk, suddenly found himself 
face to face with a gigantic and ferocious-looking ruffian, the object of whose 
visit was shown by the presses and drawers forced open, and the large 
bundle of valuables he was just packing up. The gentleman, just as the 
fellow was about to spring upon him, tovk off his hat politely, and calmly 
remarked,—“ Excuse me, I seem to have made a mistake. I was told that 
Mr. [his own name] lived here.” “He did live here, Sir,” the other 
replied with equal urbanity, “but has just removed to No. 23 in the next 
square. I, as you see,” he added with a smile, “am just moving in.” Mr, 
M thanked him, and departed —to the nearest police station, and the 
new tenant was in the hands of justice before he had time to move out 
again. 

~The same paper, under the police-reports, records an occurrence which 
is tragic enough, and yet has something absurdly comic about it. 

Several workingmen were drinking together in an estaminet, when one of 
them, a man of herculean frame, began to boast of his prodigious strength, 
finally offering a wager that he could kill any one of them with a single blow 
of his fist —all in perfect friendliness. The wager was accepted, and one 
of the party with cheerful alacrity placed himself on his knees before the 
giant to receive the amicable buffet, which was delivered with such effect as 
to stretch him stone-dead upon the floor ! 


Mr. S , an Israelite of the old rigid school, was remonstrating with 
his brother for having abandoned the faith of their fathers. “It is a 
shameful thing!” he exclaimed passionately —“ enough to make our dead 
father turn in his grave!” “ Well,” coolly answered the renegade, “do you 
follow my example, and he will turn back again!” 


In the old English speech, rasca/ was the name for a /ean beast. But 
nowadays the creatures that we so designate are invariably fat. It is but 
one of the points which our chaste and virtuous Columbia has in common 
with Doll Tearsheet, that she “makes fat rascals.” The reason for this 
change in the diathesis of scoundreldom may possibly be found in the tariff 
on hemp. Besides, as themselves know, fat rascals are much harder to hang 
than lean ones. 


For indomitable vitality, commend us to a good, malignant, unscrupulous 
partisan lie. Stab it with a refutation, brain it with a reductio ad absurdum, 
and the next minute it is alert as ever to push Truth from her stool. The 
silly stories of Mr. Davis’s flight in woman’s clothes, about Mr. Stephens 
and the “corner-stone of the Confederacy,” about Mr. Toombs “ calling the 
roll of his slaves on Bunker Hill,” have been denied and disproved again 
and again ; and yet we continually see them repeated in American or English 
papers, as if they had never been disputed. Certainly a partisan lie more 
accurately than anything we know, agrees with the description of the 
Struldbrugs whom Gulliver saw in the island of Laputa: ugly, vicious, 
disgusting — and immortal. 





